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veatio tor bood Citizenship 


It is generally agreed that a primary 
purpose of public education is to 
make better citizens. And whereas 


many other worth-while 


there are 
goals of education, the idea of edu 
cation for better citizenship is related 
to all of them. In a democracy we 
need citizens who are well developed 
as individuals and 
who have the skills, 


attitudes, and ideals 


The 


for effective and sat 
isf ying group living. 
The schools are re sntianiall 
sponsible for setting 
up educational goals, 
determining the con 
tent of instruction, 
and deciding 
the effective 
methods of teaching 


upon 
most 
expressed. 
in order to develop 
well adjusted and 
competent citizens. 

In deciding what 
to teach and how to teach it, those in 
charge of schools should ask them 
selves at least three questions. Is 
proposed subject or method in ac 
cordance with ideals of American 
democracy / Is it realistic in view of 
the needs of presenl day life in this 
country’ Is it in harmony with whal 
we know about how people learn and 
grow ? 

Although in many ways people are 
much alike, in other respects each one 
is unique. Pupils from a typical 
school differ widely in interests, apti- 
tudes and ambitions. And they come 
from homes differing greatly in edu 
cation, culture, and economic status. 
We whenever possible, 
therefore, to adjust the school to the 


pupil's needs rather than to force him 


must try 


into a rigid pattern previously deter 
mined by the school. 


Al every level from the nursery 


{vy , . - . -? > Ir > 
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Teachers 


At all times, 


presentation. 


school through senior high school we 
should foster a feeling of security 
and satisfaction on the part of pupils. 
Therefore we must accepl the pupil 

he is and must respect his own 
individual worth and personality, nol 
only because it is in accordance with 
our principles of democracy but al 


_- 


College Journal seeks to 


The Journal does 


because this is the only way to 
promote efficient learning. 

We think of learning as growth, 
as a natural part of life. And a pri 
mary function of the school and the 
teacher is to provide the physical and 
social environment and the stimula 
tion which will best encourage that 
growth, 

As a pupil qrows from infancy to 
maturity he should develop from a 
dependent person into an independ 
ent one. He should learn to depend 
upon himself increasingly in solving 
his own problems, making necessary 
choices, and evaluating the results of 
those choices. The school should pro- 
vide wide variety of experiences 


specifically designed to help him 
achieve this necessary self-direction. 
The school should also help the 


pupil to grow in the ability to think 





present 
discussions of professional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. 
re-publication practice, 


nol 
in the belief that previously published 
however creditable, has already been made available 
to the prolessional public through its original publication. 

Manus: ripls concerned with controversial issues are 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and to 
do not ne essarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards olf prolessional ethics or journalistic 
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clearly. He should of course develop 
and maintain qood health. He should 
learn how te use leisure time well 
and to budget il wisely. He should de- 
his 


beauty in literature, 


velop capacities to appreciate 


art, music, and 


And above all, he 


sianily grow in the apprectalion of 


nalure. should con 
spiritual and ethical 
competent values. 

But the pupil musl 
do more than devel- 
engage In op increasingly as an 
individual. He must 
learn to understand 
ial the rights and duties 
of others and should 
have an opportunity 
develop effective 
habits of cooperation 
through experiences 
provided in the 
The 


school tries to strike 


school. good 
a balance between 
healthy competition where competi 


lion its 


desirable and cooperation 


where that seems most appropriate. 
The school should qive pupils every 
opportunity to practice the various as 
pects of good citizenship both in regu- 
lar class work and in other activities. 


And shall 


“standards” and 


what about 


we say 
“fundamentals?” 
©} course they are tmportant and of 
course they must not be neglected. 


But 


show that where a school deliberate 


there is abundant evidence to 
ly organizes ils program to serve the 
real everyday needs of its pupils the 
achievement in reading, writing, arith 
metic, and the other basic subjects is 


But 


the school should actually be evalu- 


almost always unusually high. 
ated by the desirable changes in each 
pupil's behavior, and almost always 


such desirable changes will result in 


rationally and to express himself better citizenship. 
Byron L. Westratt, Principal 
Laboratory School 
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The Role of the Indiana Stale Teachers 
ollege Laboratory School in the 
fizenship tducation Project 


timer J. Clark 


Assistant Professor of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege | aboratory School was selected 
recently as the first public school in 
Indiana to participate in the Citizen- 
ship Education Project. Such a se- 
lection gives recognition to the ac- 
complishments which this school has 
attained in its citizenship education 
program in the past. At the same 
time, it signilies that the _aboratory 
School 
proved program of citizenship edu- 


cation if it is to make a significant 


must accomplish an im- 


contribution to this nation-wide ef- 
fort. This article is an attempt to 
suggest ways by which such a con- 
tribution can be effected, and at the 
same time to serve as a guide for 
other schools interested in taking 
part in the Citizenship Education 
Project. 

THE CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 

Since a detailed description of the 
Citizenship Education Project has 
been written by Russell,’ no attempt 
will be made to duplicate this. How- 
ever, it would seem appropriate to 
present a brief summary of those as- 
pects of the Project which are espec- 
ially applicable to such a program 
in a particular school. 

History of the Project. The Car 
negie Corporation, realizing the im- 
portance of citizenship training in 
William F. Russell, “Citizenship 
Education Project,” Teachers Col 
lege Record, 52: 77-89, November, 
1950. 
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these times, indicated in its annual 
report in 1949 that it would be re- 
ceptive to proposals for the improve- 
ment of citizenship training in the 
schools of America. President Wil- 
liam F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia L!niversity, having done 
extensive research work in citizenship 
education, accepted the challenge in 
the name of Teachers College. Two 
srants totaling $450,000 were pro- 
vided by the Carnegie Corporation 
to initiate the work during the first 
two years beginning in September, 
1949. 

Purposes. The basic objectives of 
the Project, as outlined in the Teach 
er Planning Manual,* are to give 
students (1) a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of American democracy, (2) 
attitudes of affirmation of those prin- 
ciples, and (3) skills in applying them 
in their daily lives. The operations 
of the Project were delimited at the 
start to eight pilot high schools, to 
the social studies area, and to the 
American history and problems of 
American democracy courses at the 
eleventh and twelfth grade levels. 
the 


Project into elfect four procedures 


Procedures. In order to pul 


were adhered to: (1) finding prac 
tices by which citizenship could be 
taught, (2) finding instructional ma 
Project, 
Teacher Planning Manual (Publi- 
cation No. 4), p. 5. New York: Cit 
izenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950. 


“Citizenship Education 


terials to go along with these prac- 
tices, (3) trying out and evaluating 
both the materials and practices, and 
(4) diffusing them through the 
schools. Dr. William S. Vincent 
Executive Officer of the Project. nine 
pilot high school teachers, and nearly 
one hundred specialists from all 
parts of the nation worked together 
to initiate these procedures. 
Progress to date. Initial evaluation 
reports indicate statistically signili- 
cant gains in citizenship knowledge. 
skills and attitudes made by pupils 
taking part in the program. [he Pro. 
ject is already expanding so as to 
include a larger area of the Curricu- 
lum and a wider deviation in grade 
level. A $1,000,000 


from the Carnegie Corporation will 


new grant of 
allow further expansion during the 
next live-year period. 

Right 


were selected to 


Teachers college phase. 
teachers colleges® 
take part in the Citizenship Educa. 
tion Project, and a representative 
from each institution worked at the 
Project headquarters during the 1950 
fall term. Each representative became 
familiar with the materials and pro- 
cedures of the Project, and made 
plans for the initiation of a program 
of citizenship education at his own 
institution. Dr. Edward S. Evenden. 
Education, 


Professor Emeritus of 


Columbia University, was named 
chairman of this group. The writer. 
realizing the importance of such ed- 
ucation in a laboratory school pro- 
gram, made specific plans to help in- 
troduce the Project at the Indiana 
State Teachers College | Laboratory 
School, as one phase of the larger 
program atl that college. 

A LABORATORY SCHOOL APPROACH 

It should be recognized that each 
College otf Connecticut, 
Kansas State Teach: 
ers College, [-mporia; Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio; Montclair 
State Teachers College, Montclair. 
New Jersey; New York State Col. 
lege for Teachers, Albany; East Car 
olina Teachers College, Greenville. 
North Carolina: State Teachers Col. 
lege, Bloomsburg. Pennsylvania; an 
Indiana State Teachers College. 
Terre Haute. 


‘Teachers 


New. Britain: 
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public school is unique in many re- 
spects, and that the principle of local 
autonomy should be paramount in 
the establishment of a « itizenship ed- 
ucation program at any school. Nev 
ertheless, it would seem plausible 
that many of the suggestions listed 
below would apply in most school 
situations, even though they refer 
specifically to a laboratory school. 
These are based in some degree on a 
list of “hunches about citizenship 
education developed by the Project 
staff." 

1 The basic philosophy and ob 
jectives of the school should be ex 
amined so as to determine whether 
or not they are in harmony with the 
philosophy and objectives of the Pro 
ject. Perhaps the pervading philoso 
phy of any s hool prolessing to train 
future citizens for a demos racy should 
be. “If we are to have a democratic 
school it is essential that those af- 
fected by a decision have a part in 
making that decision.” It would seem 
essential that administrators, pupils. 
and teachers examine all their activi- 
ties so as to determine whether or nol 
they are adhering to such a demo 
cratic philosophy. The basic object 
ives pertaining to knowledge. atti- 
tudes, and skills, as established hv 
the Project. should be in harmony 
with the objdctives of the whole 
school curriculum, as well as with its 
subject-matter segments. 

2. It should be recoqnized that citi 
zenship develops through action. Per- 
haps the most significant contribution 
of the Citizenship Education Project 
is the attempt to make citizenship an 
active thing. Laboratory Practices 
have been developed by the Project 
stalf, giving detailed descriptions of 
different kinds of activities that teach 
ers and pupils may employ to increase 
their knowledge and skills, and to 
develop attitudes that will be indica 


A school 


taking part in the Citizenship Edu 


tive of better citizenship. 


aa - 
cation | roject should encourage hovs 
and girls to participate in such activ 





Ten Hunches on Citizenship Edu 
cation, CEP News, 1: 
12, 1951. 


5-4 January 


May. 1951 


ities as: (1) defining the budget ot 


power for a student government or 
a community enterprise; (2) conduc 
(3) 
a pressure group: (4) making a com 
(5) 


participatory basis with persons other 


ting student elections: forming 


munity survey; planning on a 
than school people: and (6) observ 
ing an discussing adult civic and 
politic al activities. 

3. Materials and resources pertain 
ing to citizenship should be made 
available. The Instructional Mater 
ials Card File, which has been pre- 
pared by the Project staff, contains 
annotated references to books, pam 
phlets, magazines, films, and other 
teaching aids which might be of val 
ue in the teaching of citizenship. All 
of these basic materials and resources 
should be made available to pupils 
and teachers, so that the goal of cor- 
relating knowledge with skills and 
attitudes might he achieved. 

4. The present school organization 
should serve as a basis for an expand 
ing citizenship program. It would he 
a mistake to assume that the way to 
initiate the Citizenship Education 
i roject would be to discard all that 
now exists in the school program. The 
administrators and teachers should 
he willing to start in a few selected 
courses and activities, and then to 
the 


seems appropriate. In 


whenever _ il 
the first four 
Indiana State 


Teachers College | aboratory School 


expand program 


months in which the 


has been engaged in the Project, ma 
jor emphasis has been placed in the 
social studies courses at the secon 
dary level. Some work has been done 
in English courses at the secondar 
level, and the student council has 
served as another exploratory area. 
Such a limited beginning is in har 
mony with the basic policy of the 
Project. Now that a start has been 
made, further expansion can come in 
different curricular areas, and at the 
various grade levels. The most impor- 
lant 


should ask is, “| low can my course or 


question which each teacher 
school activity be alerted so as to be 
a more effective developer of citizen 
ship?” 


5. The community should be recog 


nized as an important source of in 
formation and assistance in a citizen 
ship education program. It has been 
found by the Project staff that citizen 
ship activities are very ellective when 
they are carried out in the community. 
Many outstanding community lead 
ers can act as lay teachers and serve 
on a lay advisory citizenship commit 
tee. In addition, teachers will need 
to have a thorough knowledge of the 
resources of the community which 
have potential value in terms of cit 
The research 
studies by Hollingshead® and War 


ner® will be valuable to teachers who 


izenship instruction. 


are interested in discovering the re 
lationship between the social struc 
ture of the community and the social 
behavior of children. The public re 
lations value of such community 
activities should be a major consid 
eration to both administrators and 
teachers. 

6. An important phase of a labora. 
tory school citizenship education pro 
qram_ involves cooperation with the 
teacher education institution con 
cerned. The basic purpose for the ex- 
pansion of the Citizenship Education 
Project into the teachers colleges was 
lo develop plans and procedures that 
might later be extended to all teacher 


The 


teachers college representatives pre- 


education _ institutions. eight 
pared a report suggesting ways in 
which prospective teachers might take 
part in the Project.‘ lt was suggested 
that staff 
schools could play key roles in the 


(1) 


citizenship activities in the various 


members of laboratory 


Project through demonstrating 
(Continued on page 144) 
“August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown's 
Youth. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Ine., 1949. Pp. xi + 480. 

"WV. Llovd Warner and 
Democracy in Jonesville. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. P. xviii 


" Ben 





others. 


‘Citizenship Education Project, The 
Pre-Service Preparation of Teachers 
for Education. New 


York: Citizenship Education Project. 


Citizenship 


Teachers College. Columbia Univer 
sity, 1950. Pp. 18. 








Social Growth in the tlementary School 


The National Council for Social 
Studies in Social Education of Young 
Children-March 1950-lists 


objectives in educating our children 


these as 


toward more mature citizenship: 

“To be a responsible, cooperative, 
participating group member 

To acquire those skills, understand 
ings, and attitudes essential for in 
telligent living 

To develop skills of communication 
of quantitative thinking of critical 
judgment, of cooperative planning 
and solving of problems. | 

We in the elementary Laboratory 
School have considered each of these 
objectives. We have recorded in an 
anecdotal fashion some of the ways 
in which we think social growth de- 


velops in many different situations. 


PARTICIPATING GOOD 
GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


(This section was compiled by 
Merle Brown, Helen Price, Virginia 
Rockwood, Louise Sause, and Hallie 
Smith, all on the staff of the Elemen 
lary Laboratory School. ) 


One of the challenges of our cul- 
ture is the art of living with others. 
The ability to discuss controversial 
issues objectively, to accept responsi- 
bility for group actions, to exercise 
self-control necessary for the well. 
being of others—these are refined 
skills necessary for the mature indi- 
vidual. But these skills do not just 
happen. They are the result of much 
suidance, practice, and_ evaluation. 
Behavior growth is a slow process but 
a developmental one. As elementary 
teachers, we need to analyze this de- 
velopment. We need to look into the 
day-by-day living of our children to 
see how the patterns emerge. We 
need to see this process of group mem- 
bership and participation, not as an 
factor, but 


as a part of the entire school curricu 


isolated or autonomous 


lum. 
For example, learning to live in the 


kindergarten and nursery school re 


112 


the funda 


mental ideas of give and take, ol 


solves itself much with 


learning to share. 


THE GROUP LEARNS TO TAKE TURNS 


AND SHARE 


Bill had discovered that not only 
could he slide down but also walk 
up the sliding board. Immediately 
after he slid down, he wanted to SO 
hack up the board. He backed into 
the middle of the room for a running 
start, called “Hey, get out of my 
way and was quickly answered by 
Nancy. who said, “No, it's not your 
turn. | want to slide.” Nancy and 
others were in line, ready to take 
turns sliding down. Bill looked the 
situation over; looked at the teacher. 


ao ee 


then went again to take his place in 


who smiled at him: said 
line for a proper turn. After everyone 
else had finished sliding and had 
gone elsewhere to play. Bill went 
back to the sliding board, where he 
had fun by walking up the board as 


well as by sliding down. 


Betty had finished playing with 
her modeling clay and had started to 
leave the room to wash her hands 
when the tecaher asked if she had 
made _ the clay into a ball. Betty 
stopped, said “Oh. no.” and went 
back to the table. There she put the 
clay together into a good ball and 
said, “Here it is. Is it all right?” 
After being told that she had done 
a fine job. she then left the room to 
Although 


need to be reminded. the children 


wash. they sometimes 
have learned that, in order to have 
the clay ready for use again, they are 
responsible for rolling it into a ball 
so that a hole may be punched in it 
and this hole then filled with water 
before the ball is ready to be pul 


away in the clay container. 


Six-vear olds are becoming less 


self-centered, more gregarious indi 
viduals. The teacher of first-grade 
this 


characteristic as an inner motivation 


children sees developmental 


lor activities in which the group 


makes plans together. 


THE GROUP LEARNS TO SAY THANK Yor 

This vear the parents of the Six. 
vear-old_ children have been most 
thoughtful in providing cookies for 
their children to share at milk lunch 
with others. 

On Valentine Day, Jack brought 
some lovely decorated heart shaped 
cookies to school. After enjoying these 
cookies together, the children dis. 
cussed how to thank Jack's mother 
for what she had done for us. Usual. 
ly we say thank you to those we need 
to thank, but this time Patricia sug- 
gested that we write a letter to Tom's 
mother. After a discussion of what to 
say in the note and how to Say it. 
the following letter was planned and 
written: 

Dear Mrs. Smith, 

Thank you for the cookies. 
They were pretty. 

We liked them. 

All vear the children had heen 
working on ways to improve. their 
writing. We had stressed the regular 
standards, and the children checked 
their own efforts with these stand. 
ards. 

When the group decided to choose 
three children to select the papers that 
were to be sent to Jack's mother, one 
of the standards followed in choos. 
ing the group to do the selecting was 
that each must be a good writer. Af 
ter the selections had been made and 
presented to the group, Jim said, 
“They are good thinkers. They didn't 


choose their own papers. 


A GROUP IDENTIFIES ITS PROBLEM 


A discussion group needs to ideni- 
ly its common problems. It needs to 
learn to stay with the subject. The 
class was working hard to write a 
step-by-step summary of its trip to the 
airport. Right in the middle of telling 
about the of ‘the 
Shirley interrupted with, “I'd like 
to tell about the new boots | got yes- 
terday. “Thats 
not on the subjec t. Let's get this fin- 
ished first.” And the children wen! 


on to describe the upholstery, the 


interior airliner 


Ronnie answered. 
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TO FEEI 


4 CHILD NEEDS SECURE AS A 


SMIEMBER OF HIS GROUP 


How can teachers help children 
feel more secure in the sroup/ In the 
fourth orade Darrell had shown by 
his general behavior that he did not 
wish to join ihe group. The teacher 
surmised that Darrell felt that he did 
not belong. What could he do to 
really give him a feeling of conli 
dence / When the group Was talking 
about ways in which it could change 
the seats in the room, the teacher sug 
gested that Darrell might make a 
seating plan. He spent muc¢ h time in 
working oul a plan, consulting others 
about it, and finally arranging the 
desks to meet the needs of the group. 
The teacher realized that this activ 
itv alone would not solve Darrell’s 
problems. but it did give him a 
chance to plan for the group; it gave 
him an opportunity to feel wanted. 
THE SOCIODRAMA HELPS A CHILD SEI 


HIMSELF AS A GROUP MEMBER 


When children are making their 
own choices or are given opportuni 
ties to work with children, the teach 
er very olten notices antagonisms in 
the group. Nan V had real artistic 
ability. She could add very gay illus 
trations to the room newspaper, bul 
nobody wanted Nancy. Consequent 
ly, she tried to push her way into any 
or every group. Obviously the answer 
to this situation was not to be found 
in asking the children to be nice to 
Nancy or simply in asking Nancy to 
work more quietly. 

The 


which the sociodrama might allow 


teacher considered Ways In 
Nancy and the other children to see 
themselves. She described as a story 
a situation similar to theirs in which 
children were painting pictures to 
gether and refused to include one 
girl who wanted very much to join 
them. The first time the students 
dramatized the story, one of the most 
popular members in the group be 
child. Several 


others assumed roles of the children 


came the rejected 


painting and carried on a dialogue 
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developing the situation the teacher 
had described. They played this story 
over and over with different chara: 

ters. One time Nancy herself became 
the rejyec ted child. The oroup laughed 
at the absurdity of relusing to in 

clude the The 


teacher then asked why the situation 


unwanted member. 


seemed rather ridiculous and how 
they would like to change the story. 
Some said, “The ones painting do 
not need to be so bossy. The girl who 
is pushing her way in could ask to 
join. | he next time the sociodrama 


changed its tenor. In their role play- 


ing, the participants revealed what 
they themselves considered good 
ways olf accepting those who were 
antagonistic. To be sure, many 


sociodramas have not changed Nancy 
into a well-accepted, lovable child, 
but this acting out of feelings has 
helped. Before Nancy pushes some 
one aside to seta book she will some 
limes stop and then ask to join the 
The 


choose her more olten to work with 


book-corner group. children 


them. She seems happier. 


PARENTS BECOME PART OF THE GROUP 


) . ° 

Parents need to be included in 
scnool groups. Sometimes planning 
lor parents means not only helping 
our families see what we are doing, 
bringing them into 


but also our 


school Groups. 

The tourth oraders were trying to 
decide how to tell their parents about 
their day-by day school activities. 
They decided to write a letter to their 
homes to invite their fathers and 
mothers to come in the evening to 
see what makes a good day in school. 


Next. 


lead hers 


they decided to invite other 


with whom the children 


work. 


As a result of the excellent plan 
ning done by the children, thirty one 
parents and eight teachers came to 
the meeting, In the room were evi 
dences of work done in the past few 
was the 


months. There 


mural. There were pictures about the 


The told 


Thanksgiving Day, and taking trips. 


breaklast. stories about 


The children and parents toured the 


building. Other teachers who were 


attractive 


present told of the way they worked 
with the fourth graders. The class 
followed this meeting by having an 
evaluation period. 

Deciding more help was needed, 
they planned lo write another letter 


to their parents. 


INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL MUST 


BEGIN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


\s our skill in croup living ma 
tures, we should be able to sense our 
relationships with larger groups. A 
feeling of understanding should 
reach out to peoples of the whole 
world. This goodwill is not developed 
alone by a study of other countries 
but OTrOWS as we learn more and more 
about individuals near us who are 
like us or different. Children need 
to feel the oneness of a community 
where people who are very different 
are living. 

When some sixth graders began 
a study of toreign cultures, they 
found on the map many countries 
from which their own parents had 
come. One of their student teachers 
had come from Poland and had much 
to tell about that country. Finland 


Miss 


Sahlman, a student from that country, 


seemed more alive because 
had contributed to their group sever- 
al vears before. Taki, a Hawaiian 
boy. came over from the college to 
answer some of their questions about 
his home land. Rosa sang the Mexi 
can Christmas songs she had learned 


al home. 
Such 


contacts gave the class a better idea 


opportunities for personal 
ol similarities among peoples from 
different countries, as well as a first- 
hand knowledge of their customs and 


arts. 


B. FURTHERING EDUCATION 
FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
yy providing opportunities for acquir- 
ing skills, understandings, and 
attitudes essential for INTELLIGENT 


LIVING. 


(Etementary staf} members who 


compiled this section were Nadine 
Fillmore, Inez Mauch, Earl Shagley, 


Hilma Weaver, Evelyn Wenzel.) 


The elementary school that is try- 
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ing realistically to prepare children 
lor citizenship in a democrac Vv dares 
not treat either “citizenship | or 
“democracy — on an abstract, verbal 
level. Neither does it dare assume 
that “book learning will guarantee 
intelligent living. Only through sood, 
everyday school living, “lived intelli- 
gently, can children get the feel of 
good citizenship. Teachers at all lev 
els in the | aboratory School are try- 
ing, whenever possible to help chil- 
dren gel this feeling for intelligent 
living. 

DEVELOPING OF 


THROUGH THE 


ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


Marbles desks 


across the room, marbles rattling in 


rolling olf and 
bulging pants pockets, marbles being 
emptied into metal-bottom desks with 
a dealening clatter—all these strain 
a teachers belief in the democrati: 
process to the utmost. It would be 
so easy to hand down an ultimatum, 
to “rule” once for all: “No more mar 


shall be 


lt is easy, it is quick, it is immediate- 


bles brought to school.’ 
ly effective for the teacher to make 
rules; but the long-time values thal 
emerge, or fail to emerge, from teach- 
er-made rules need to be examined. 

Making a rule often solves one 
small problem, but may give rise to 
other as serious as the original reason 
for making it. This is especially true 
if the pupils do not see the reason 
for the rules. If pupils are to become 
law abiding citizens however, they 
must learn to accept reasonable limi- 
tations on their behavior. They must 
know the reasons for such limitations, 
however, and should whenever POssli- 
ble have a part in formulating neces- 
sary regulations. 

The problem of waste paper on the 
school grounds might have been ap 
the 


admonition type of rule. [he positive- 


proached only by negative- 
suggestion method is better, but still 


tends to be superticial. The second 


orade, however, upon suggestion ol 


the Student Council, hit upon a plan 


that took more time but that probably 


will do more to develop permanent 


values and attitudes toward care of 


school grounds. Billy was chairman 
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(jrounds ('ommittee. which 


ot the 
took seriously its responsibility lor 
keeping clean one section of the lawn 
and lor making recommendations for 
keeping it that way. 

[here is no short-cut to the estab- 
lishment of attitudes and the build 
ing of values. They cannot be ruled 
or willed into children. They musl 
srow trom the inside and cannot be 
hurried, although the school can pro- 
vide the environment and stimulation 
lor furthering this srowth. 
DEVELOPING OF ABILITY 


THROUGH THI 


TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 


An individual who is unable or 


poorly equipped to solve his own 
problems nol only is severely handi- 
capped himself, but is also a liabili- 
ty to society. It is a long way trom 
the kindergarten work period lo an 
international conlerence; but 
both 


many problems in human relations. 


peace 


involve, among other things, 
A nation with democratic ideals that 
“srows. citizens who cannot live in- 
telligently ona day to-day basis will 
lind it dificult to assemble an intelli 
cently functioning legislative body. 
or even to stall an adequate State De 
partment. 


Children learn best how to solve 
problems by solving those that arise 
out of everyday living. Putting on 
and taking off outdoor clothing iS as 
serious a problem for kindergartners 
as learning how to budget an allow 
ance is for sixth graders. Five yvear- 
olds began to acquire advanced prob 
lem-solving skills when they planned 
together the procedure tor coloring 
aster COOS: cooking the eCOOS, buy 
ing the coloring. mixing il according 
to directions on the envelope, and as 
sembling cups, vinegar, hot water, 
and sticks for stirring. 

Page-by page assignments which 
have as their purpose the acquiring 
of mechanical problem-solving skills 
have definite limitations so far as 


carry-over into real-life problems is 


concerned. Knowing that there are 


twelve inc hes ina lool did not guar 


antee that John could measure the 


inside of a drawer and cut paper the 


proper size to fit. The use of common 


sense in solving arithmetic problems 
must precede the acquiring Oo] mech- 
anical skill. When Bill said he added 
to lind 


tainers it took to fill a quar bottle. 


how many four-ounce 


con- 
he was doing just that. It would have 
been pointless to contuse him with 
the division process al his stage o} 
development in number concepts. 
Problem solving cannot be prac- 
ticed if the existence of problems is 
not conducive to either recognition 
or solution ol problems. Real learn- 
ing experiences in the solution o} 
immediate problems can emerge, nol 
only lor children, but also for teach- 
er groups who are sine erely interested 
in cooperative action. 
THROUGH EXPERIENCING 


SELE-DIRECTION 


ln no area are teachers having to 


exercise more restraint and subtle 
discrimination than in letting chil- 
dren learn through their own suc- 
cesses and failures. There is an al- 
most universal tendenc y lor a teacher 
to want to organize learning in terms 
of her own experiences, to show chil- 
dren “how belore they have had 
the fun and adventure of trying for 
themselves in a way that has mean- 
ing for them. 

l_earning to pare and to cul up the 
apples lor their apple sauce Was a 
real challenge lor kindergartners, one 
which involved much experimenta- 
tion. Some had to learn how to hold 
a knife: some had to determine the 
culling edge of the knile: and most 
of them had to discover a method of 
paring. They found many and varied 
ways of coring and cutting the apples 
into small pieces. For ten-year-olds, 
selecting a box that would hold one 
hundred apples, their share of the 
covernment! surplus, presented a real 
problem. It took three of them filteen 
minutes under the teacher's direction, 
lo agree upon a way to estimale the 
number ol apples a certain box would 
hold. Of course the teacher could 
have solved the problem but the edu- 
cational value would have been lost. 

[-xperiences in self-direction — in- 
volve making choices. bad ones olten, 


as well as good ones. Children need 
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to become aware through such ex 
periences that there is almost alwavs 
more than one point of view to Ie 
considered and thal making a choice 
usually involves a sacritice. Voting 


on an ‘aither-or. basis seldom re 
sults in a satisfactory solution. One 
upper elementary group was faced 
with having to decide whether to GO 
lo a Magi show and miss gym, o1 
lo go to gym and miss the show. ( ‘on 
siderable heated discussion took plac e 
before an agreement was reached. 
Kindergartners had to decide what 
to do when, al Faster time, there 
were only fourteen cups of coloring 
to accomodate twenty-one children. 


Being 


oiven the privilege of choosing thei 


each eager lo ( olor his ecg, 


own colors often necessitated wail 
ing for a particular color until it was 
not heing used. 

An over simplilied environmen! 
gives an illusion of security that is 
nol there al all. Not only does it take 
the adventure oul ol learning: but il 
also fosters shallow, mechanical, un 
intelligent thinking which fears and 
resists change instead of welcoming 
and using il lor new learnings. 
HELPING 


THROUGH CHILDREN AS 


INDIVIDUALS TO ADJUST TO GROUP 


LIVING, AND THE GROUP TO UN 
DERSTAND PROBLEMS OF INDIVID 
UAL CHILDREN AND HELP WITT 


THEIR SOLU TION. 


Intelligent living involves. to a con 
siderable extent. the necessity of gel 
ling along with other people. Chil 
dren can acquire skills and under 
thal 


more rewarding and satislving lor all 


standings make group livine 


con erned. 


Harold was a new boy who entered 
the third orade. Because he was three 
vears older than the average pupil. 
and because of his inability to get 
along with the other members of the 
sroup, he created a serious problem. 
was discovered 
that Harold had a creat deal to offer 


to the group, even though he could 


Alter some time il 


not read from the customary reader. 
When the group was reading aboul 
the farm, Harold listened and told 
thal 


many things about the farm 
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others did not know. He was also 
a very skillful artist and his pictures 
were a source ol delight to the room 
Through such experiences of success 
Harold found the feeling of security 


and ac omplishment. 


Ruth 


because she has a Very 


child 


weak heart. 


Ann is not a normal 
lwo Vears ago she ( ould ruin) and play 


normally and could excel in’ most 
kinds ol physical activity. Because ol 
lingering iliness, Ruth Ann will nev 
er be able to do anymore strenuous 
exercise. Last month the pupils were 
preparing a play lor their dramatiza 
lion period. The characters were be 
ing chosen. As the play did not in 
activity on the 


volve anv strenuous 


parl ol the leading character. the 
children unanimously, suggested thal 
Ruth 


vear children were developing social 


Ann he chosen. These third 


understandings toward the physically 
handicapped. 

Billy. in his third vear of school. 
Was having much dilliculty in ad 
justing himself in a classroom with 
Altes 


Iwo months of S( hool. Billy had nol 


thirty ejoht other voungslers. 
learned how lo work with the chil 
dren. who seemed more mature than 


he. le 


and had started fiohts with many ol 


was olten on the defensive 


his classmates. In brief, Billy was a 
very unhappy child and was frequent 
ly absent from school. 

Alter a conference with the princi 
pal, Billy's teacher, and the teacher 
ol one of the second year groups, il 
was decided that Billy should play 
children, 


possibilities for 


with vounger where the 


social adjustment 
would be oreater. Billy entered the 
second-year room rather reluctantly. 
lie was introduced to his new friends 
and teachers. Bill, seemed conlused 
and perplexed and had nothing to 
say to the children. They did not re 
rect Billy. but they were indiflerent! 
at a time when he most needed 
friends. The teachers tried to direct 
Billy s energy into useful channels. 
When he first showed an interest in 
the salamanders, Billy was given an 
opportunity to care for the pets. He 
Was given room responsibilities. as 


well as that of caring for himsell ancl 


his properties Such duties helped lo 
build a leeling ol belongingness and 


a sSCTISe ol se" urity. 


lhe story of Billy is not con luded 
He continues to have problems. but 
he seems happy in most situations. 
lor the children have ac epted him as 
a group member. Last but not least. 


Bill, has been regular in attendans e 


THROUGH MAINTAINING FRIENDLY, 


REGULAR CONTACTS WITH PARENTS 

Children bring lo school everyday 
attitudes and values 
thinking. 


that come trom adults most closel\ 


paiterns ol acl 


ing, and communicating 
assor iated with them. They bring al 
SO problems created by conditions al 


The 


cleanliness was hard lor Tom to al 


home. teachers standard ol 
tain when he lived in a home that 
had no running water, and four chil 
dren to be made ready for school 
every morning. Martha was so poorly 
cared for at home that she was reject 
ed by every child in the room because 
of her offensive body odor. Cathy 
worried about her father’s and sister's 
health until she was too nervous to 


concentrate on school work. 


Teachers have many group prob 
lems that give them opportunities to 
consult with parents in ways that can 
give them and their children security. 
Kindergarten mothers were invited 
early in the vear to meet with the 
teacher in order to discuss some com- 
mon problems. One of these problems 
was that of the confusion that arose 
because children could not identify 
their own wraps. Mothers were asked 
to help avoid such situations by put- 
ling a permanent mark of identifica- 
tion on all garments and galoshes. 

The location of the | aboratory 
School is such that most children are 
involved in heavy trallic, have rail- 
road tracks to cross, and have creat 
distances to walk. Because of these 
factors the kindergarten teacher and 


the parents discussed the problem of 


selling the children to and from 
school. Several possible solutions 
were presented and discussed in 


held at 


the opening of school in September. 


ac lh 


parent-teacher conlerences 


parent selected the solution 
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which was most adaptable to his 


particular situation. 

Two pupils in the third grade lived 
in the same apartment building. 
children 


rr" ‘ 
[ his 


quarreling of the parents was con 


where the parents of the 


were continually quarreling. 
tinued by the children on their way 
to school. Soon other pupils in the 
classroom were involved in fighting 
on the way to and from school. 
Through social understandings and 
attitudes, the pupils suggested that 
all parents be invited to come to 
school for a Lincoln program. Then 
the parents could tell the pupils why 
they did not believe in school fight 
ing. A class president and secretary 
were appointed to take care olf all 
misdemeanors. In this case, this meth 


od worked with satistaction. 


THROUGH FINDING LEARNING SITUATION 
THAT ARE PRACTICAL, HAVE 
LIVING 


MEANING IN EVERYDAY 


IN ROOM, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY 


While we are 
citizens to live in our world. we mus! 


not lose sight of the fact that the 


preparing future 


child must live in his own world. He 
must be a person in his everyday con 
tacts, at home, in the school, and in 
the community. Just as with adults, 
the child must have experiences In 
which he is successful, and: in which 


he can find the satisfactions that are 


so necessary to the development o| 


a happy. well-adjusted person. 

If our schools are to fulfill their 
lunction successtully, they cannot act 
merely as tonts of knowledge and 
factories for the dissemination of 
skills. The learning situations faced 
by the child in school must be practi- 
cal, and they must be meaningful in 
light of the child's 


hackground of experience. 


environmental 


The following situations are offered 
AS examples of ways In which various 
real situations have been used as 
learning experiences. 

One group activity in the kinder. 
garten grew out of the distribution of 
government surplus apples. The chil 
dren talked about 


shapes, and colors of different apples. 


the kinds, sizes. 
They became familiar with the var- 
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ious parts of an apple. They looked 
at pictures of different kinds of ap 
ples and of apple trees during the 
lour seasons of the vear. 

The decision to make apple sauce 
came when the conversation centered 
in the many ways in which mothers 
use apples. A recipe in the Children’s 
Cook Book 


volved counting and measuring the 


was followed. This in 


ingredients. Each child peeled and 


cul up an apple and took part in 


stirring the apple sauce. [The culmin 


ating activity consisted in serving 
and eating the applesauce and was 
and putting 


followed by washing 


away cooking utensils, dishes. and 


silverware. 

[leven and twelve year olds are 
beginning to take some interest in 
personal appearance. Boys will carry 
combs an, on occasion, will run them 
through hair soaked with dad's or 
older brother's hair oil. Girls now be 
sin to master the pin-curl and to en- 
joy finger-nail polish, especially the 
deeper reds. Cleanliness is not fore 
most in the minds of this age, how- 
ever: and rather careful inspection 
was found to be a nee essary accoom 
paniment of reading and discussions 
on the care of the skin, hair, and nails. 
To follow up and punctuate such dis- 
was invited 


CUSSIONS, a heautician 


7 
lo come to school and to demon 


strate a shampoo, a wave set, and a 
She talked 


styles, use of nail polish and hair oil. 


manicure. about hair 


She was listened to with oreatest re 


spect by both boys and girls and Was 


bombarded with questions. 


Following this demonstration. the 
class set up a manicure shop in one 
corner of the room. With clippers. 
nail tile, brush, and plenty of soap, 
the children, both boys and girls, 
have helped to keep one another's 
nails in better condition. A dressing 
table and mirror maid hair combing 
easier and more inviting. 

Throughout the year In group work 
and in various classroom situations. 
the sixth year children have been in 
vestigating leadership, cooperative 
group action, and demo racy in ac 
tual social situations. 

The children became aware of their 
behavior toward one another. On an 
occasion when two boys were hurling 
threats of “TIL meet you alter s« hool” 
variety, some of the class suggested 
that each person tell his side of the 
story and _ thal they all discuss the 
situation. During the discussion that 
followed, the fact was brought to 
light that one of the boys had mis 
interpreted the remarks of a_ third 
person. The boys involved and most 
of the others in the class were satis 
lied that it had all been a misunder 
standing and they were happy that 
it had been settled amicably. There 
were a lew children. however. who 
felt as though they missed a good 
light. 

Sometime later, in the same group 
a like situation developed and an at- 


lempt was made to find a solution by 
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group action. In this case. two girls 
were the participants. One very dain 
ly, ladylike, and rather quiet little 
airl remarked that the other virl Was 
: liar and that she was going to 
“smat k het one alter school. This 
time two members of the class vol 
unteered to act as altorneys, wilnesses 


called. 
brought to light. I developed thal 


were and the facts were 
the largel oir had intimated that the 
quiet one s hair had al “rather Lin 


(AI| aspects ol the 


disagreement were discussed by the 


pleasan| odor 


oroup; and one member even sug 
ested the larger girl, who had alleg 
on" made the remark, might have 
al a cold and was snitling on thal 
account. ) At the end of the discus 
sion, the majority of the group had 
decided that from the evidence. the 
situation did not warrant any further 
action. However, on the way home. 
the very lady like little girl sma ked 
and, from = all 


rather good one, 

Many implications may be drawn 
lrom the foregoing situations, but for 
the classroom teac her one conclusion 
is inescapable: not all classroom situ 
ations have the hoped-for conclusions. 

In citing the foregoing examples, 
it is nol implied that all learning situ 
ations in the classroom should be an 
outgrowth of incidents that arise: 
nor is il possible for all situations to 
be equally meaningful to all the 
sroup. It is, however, desirable that 


the ( lassroom lear her be alert to situ 


SS ea 
Cae S 
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ations that develop. and that she 
capitalize on them in so far as they 


lit into the tota! 


curricula lrame 


work. 


CC. DEVELOPING SKILILS OF 
CONIMUNICATION, OF 
OUANTIPATIVE THINKING. 
OF COOPERATIVE PLAN 
NING. AND SOLVING 
OF PROBLEMS 


(The authors of this portion of the 


I-lementary Si hool Article were: 
Anna Carle. ( Yiga ( ‘ombs. Helen 
Patton. Listher Silverstein. f_auren 


Stolp, and Teresa Tulencik.) 


learning grows more easily in situ 
ations in which a child comes face 
to lace with a need and_ learns 
through fullilling that need. The more 
truly the soal meets the child's ob 
jective and his need, the more effect 
ively will he concentrate and there 


The 


plishment lor a specilic purpose and 


lore learn. reward of accom 
of resulting satistaction will stimu 


late further ettort and achievement. 


LEARNING HAS MEANING WHEN IT FITS 


OUR NEEDS 


Bobby told us about soing to the 
grocery store lor his mother. He had 
bought some food tor her and had 
olven the cashier a dollar bill. When 
he counted his change, he found thal 
the cashier had made a mistake and 
so he did nol cel the correct amount. 


As Bobby s group had been working 





On) subtrac Lion. he Was able to che kK 


the amount! ol change he received 
irom the cashier. Atter cl discussion 
ot Bobby s Nic key SUL 


vested that the children build a gro 


their 


problem, 


cery store in room since he 
thought the could play store and use 
their numbers. The children thought 
this a good suggestion; so committees 
were chosen, as evervone wanted to 
biol 

lhe chilren asked help from the art 
supervisor, her student teachers, and 


Much 


planning preceded the building of the 


the industrial art supervisor. 
store. Each child shared in this coop 
erative experience, and each had ex 
perience in selecting and buying ma 
terial needed = for constructing the 
building. Each served as a customer. 
a clerk, and a cashier. Each had ex 
perience in operating the cash regis- 
ler, in counting money, in making 
change, and in choosing foods. Much 
number work was used throughout 
the ac tivity, and the children learned 
the value of number and the use of 
number processes as related to their 
own needs. 


WE WORK TOGETHER 


Through sharing, the children 
learned to tell interesling experiences, 
3 

pooks to 


bringing their own story 


show and 


telling original — stories. 
Through building bird leeding sta- 
tions. the children chose their materi- 
al and attempted lo estimate the 


amount needed for these stations. 
This led to the use of the yardstick, 
to a discussion of how the stations 
were to be made, and to croup deci- 
sions. One day alter using the yard 
stick, a child remarked, “The yard. 
numbers on it 


ste I. has the Same 


that we use to count our children.” 
Cooperative planning and assum 
ing responsibility were apparent when 
children cared for their own materials 
and their room through what they 


called their housekeeping duties. 


WE PLAN FOR OTHERS 
arly one morning in April a group 
of fourth-year children rushed into 
the classroom. 


(Continued on page 139) 








We Learn Citzenshio Through Our Past 


Margaret Gillum 


Associate Professor of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Junior Chamber ol 


When _ the 
Commerce in Terre Haute sponsored 
an exhibit of local industries, one se 
tion of the sophomore English class 
of the Laboratory School made a trip 
to the Swope Gallery to learn more 
of the community in which we live. 
The written report and the oral dis 
cussion which followed revealed that, 
though the children had gained much 
from their experience, there existed, 
as in the case of many of their elders. 
a decided undercurrent of disapproval! 
of their native city. Nothing had 
ever happened here. It was uninter 
esting. They were bored with life in 
this 


Finally one of the dissenters re 


community. | was distressed. 
marked in disgust, “| dropped out of 
school and tried for two vears to 
find a job, but I couldn't get any- 
thing to do. There aren't any oppor 
tunities here.” 

After suggesting that probably he 
had supplied his own reason for fail 
ure by not preparing himself better 
for work, the teacher pointed out that 
other people had made opportunities 
here and that Terre Haute had con- 
tributed much to the growth of our 
country. 

“Perhaps you don't know enough 
about Terre Haute,” she said. “Did 
you know that a member of Lincoln's 
Haute 


interest. fol 


Cabinet was a_ lerre man / 


There was immediate 
lowed by a chorus of “Who was he?” 

Instead of an answer, other ques 
tions followed. “Did you know that 
a Terre Haute man was Secretary of 
the Navy in another President's Cah 
inet?—Did you know that two Presi 
dents of the United States were as 
sociated with our old Fort Harrison? 
—Did you know that, just across from 
our school, lived a man who was five 


times a candidate for the office of 
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President of the United States ?—Did 
you know that a Terre Haute man, a 
Senator from Indiana, was largely 
responsible for the establishment ol 
the Library ol (Congress /—Did you 
trom 


know that a poor flarm boy 


southeast of town was really the 
lather of the Associated Press ?7—Did 
you know that another boy who lived 
in one ol the poorest districts in town 
became an author ol international 
reputation who exerted greal intlu 
ence over younger writers ol his eral” 

The usually silent Freddy, sitting 
in the front row, ventured, “Was it 
Booth had 


S( ored. 


“No. it wasn t Booth Tarkington,” 


Tarkington?” Penrod 


was the reply. “Tle was an Indianap 


olis man. You may be interested to 


know. however. that when he was 
a little boy he used to spend his va 
cations in Terre Haute with his 


grandparents, who lived on Ohio 
Street 

“Who was he?—Who was he?’ 
demanded the class. Again they were 
told to find out. That they were genu- 
inely interested was proved by the 
fact that, one by one, they came In 
alter 


OUESSES. 


lunch hour to tell me_ their 
know the author,,” an- 
nounced Susan triumphantly. “Noth 
er said that it might be Max Ehr 
mann, but Miss Clark told me it was 
‘Theodore Dreiser. 


that 


things about Verre Haute that they 


Convinced there might he 
did not know. they were ready to ae 

cepl the suggestion that we invite 
Vir. Robert Ratcliffe, chairman of the 
industrial exhibit, to talk in convoca- 
tion. Armed with paper and pencils 
taking, the 


listened attentively to his story of the 


lor note sophomores 


community, its past and its present. 


Their summaries and comments were 


carelully written; and their reactions 
this time were ditlerent. 
“Although I've lived here all my 
lile (fifteen years), wrote Shirley. 
“| am very much surprised at whal 


Oh. 


Indiana history when | was in the 


[im learning. sure! | studied 
grades. But history! Who cares about 
history? Not I. At least, | didn’t then, 
especially about the history of a 
smelly, dirty little town on the bank 
of one of the least known rivers in 
one of the most-made-fun-ol States. 
But Ive learned a lot since then about 
Indiana and about Terre Haute. No. 
hody can ever make fun ol my home 
state or my home town. | say my he- 
cause it is mine, as much mine as if 
is that of the little blind boy who 
lives in a shack on the river. or of 
the man without arms who sells 
newspapers, or of the president of the 


Woman s Club. 


lives on Sixth Street. It's as much 


[department who 
mine as it is vours: and. it we aren | 
carelul. Terre Haute will he taken 
from us little by little until 


there is nothing left but a small, dirty 


awa\ 


little town like any other small, dirt, 


little town in the Midwest.” 


As we left the auditorium, Jim said 
to me, “Gee that was interesting, | 
enjoved what Myr. Ratcliffe said. I'd 
like to know more about the history 
olf Terre Haute. Couldn't we ask that 
man to come to talk to us who spoke 
at Thornton School when I was 
there?” 

Broached on the subject, the class 
accepted Jim's suggestion enthusiast- 
ically: so Mr. Markle. our local his 
lorian, was invited to drop in for an 
informal visit, out of which orew our 
actual unit on local history. Together 
we planned and worked, fulfilling 
the objec tives in the teaching of high 
school English of learning to think. 
lo read, to write, to speak, to listen. 

Perhaps. in these days olf bookies 
and betting, the starting point ol 
interest was the story of the old Four 
Corner Track, of Axtell’s world rec- 
ord made there, and of the exhibition 
runs of the famous Nancy 
Hanks. and of Dan Patch, whom they 


had seen in the movie. With that 


mare, 


introduction, however, they were 
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ready to move on toa study of people 
and places. 

The field trip to Fort Harrison was 
particularly interesting. On a sunny 
day. several members ot the faculty. 
lending their cars and serving as 
drivers. took the class, the student 
leachers, and some college visitors 
during the regular class hour to the 
site of the old fort. where Mr. Stantz. 
the principal of Gerstmever High 
School and an enthusiast on Indi 
ana history, related an on the-spol 
story of the battle and of early davs 
in the wildreness. It was amazing to 
the students to realize that learning 


local history could be a hobby 


‘\WVith the cloudless skv and the 
rippling water of the Wabash River 
as a bac kground,” wrote Sherry, “we 
listened intently as Mr. Stantz told 
interesting stories of Fort Harrison”: 
and she con luded, “We went back 
to school with happv hearts, lungs 
full of fresh air. and heads full of 
some wonderlul ideas that we had 


learned from our trip. 


Inarticulate Bobby. whose themes 


were often secured by extraction, 
wrote, Yesterday we went back into 
history. back to the days when Fort 
Harrison was a thriving military 
post. Of course, we didn't really gO 
hack into time, but it seemed as if 
the years were passing before my 
eves. It seemed as if I could hear 
Zachary Taylor shouting orders to a 
small group of men under fire in a 
hattle in 1812. It seemed that | could 
see Tecumseh standing before a coun- 
cil fire speaking his words of wrath. 
It seemed, too, as if there were later 
a calm broken only by the wind 
from the Wabash. Though | think 
| know why there was that feeling. 
I still wonder at it.” 

“The mist of thought brought into 
my eves the sight of boats traveling 
up and down the river and the canal. 
It revealed the sweat of men who 
labored to build and to defend. The 
mist also brought forth the question, 
“Old Wabash, how many secrets do 
vou hold? What could vou reveal if 
vou could only speak ? Yes. the manv 
stories that old Wabash knows could 


fill a library.” 
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The students were proud of their 
written reports and interested in the 
variety of expression and impression. 
\s we checked the papers for details. 
we discovered that we must listen a 
curately. History does not record the 
Battle of Fort Harrison, as Carol did. 
as a Civil War engagement: and the 
French were not in possession of the 
fort. 


The account of one heroic woman's 
action during the battle led to the re 
mark that her descendants are. stil! 
living in lerre Haute, respec ted mem 
bers of the community. From the 
general interest in that incident we 
moved on to our next written work. 
an assignment to write stories trom 
their own family histories. During 
the preliminary discussion genealogi 
cal charts, mentioned by one child, 
were distributed to those who asked 


lor them. 


Among the accounts were enter 
faining sketches of French influence 
in migration from New Orleans: ol 
the common experiences of many who 
were lured to California by the Gold 
Rush, only to return home penniless: 
of the horse-and-buggy doctor and 
his service to the community; of Po- 
lish. Irish, Lute h, (serman, and Eng 
lish immigration; of long ago trips 
by Hat boat down the Ohio and up 
the Wabash: of the Cherokee Strip: 
of bitter feeling in Indiana during 
the Civil War and of southern sym- 
pathy in the state: of migration into 
Indiana ol impoverished people from 
the South after the Civil War: and 
of early days at Markle’s Mill. 

Surely their American history next 
vear will be even more meaningful 
because of the realization that history 
comprises the lives of many little peo 
ple and that their own family stories 
explain. in part, what their communi 
ty and America are today. 

Having beoun with our families. 
we nex! compiled a joint list of names 
of people who had left a marked im 


Names of 


streets, schools and other buildings. 


print on this community. 


parks. and institutions suggested sub 
jects: and the teacher helped with 
names that would answer the ques 


lions posed earlier in the unit. To 


teach use of the Reader's Guide and 
of other standard reference materials 
and to emphasize the fact that Terre 
Haute citizens are still contributing 
to their world. a few names of pres 


added. ac I 


copy ol the list. 


ent-day people were 


child 


together with suggestions tor possible 


re¢ eived a 


lirst sources of material. Many stu 
dents expressed preferences for parti 
ular subjects. Suggestions were made 
to others because of known interests. 
lo Dwaine, for example, went the 
assignment lor the report on a former 
State High School student. now an 
artist, whose interest in sketching 
began in high school davs. We stud 
ied his illustrative sketches made in 
his freshman vear and still preserved 
in the English classroom files: and 
we borrowed for the room a print of 
one ol his prize-winning pictures in 
order that we might see that his sub- 
jects are olten scenes with which we 
are familiar. 

The list fillows: 

William Henry Harrison, Leroy 
\Vilson, Zachary Taylor, lohn Cox. 
lohn P. Usher, Janet Scuder, Daniel 
Voorhees, Carrie Peddle Ball, Lyman 
Abbott. Amalia Kussner, Colonel 
Richard W. Thompson, Eugene V. 
Debs. Major Orlando J. Smith, Theo 
dore Dreiser, 

Chauncey Rose, Paul Dresser, 
William H. Wiley. Herman Hulman. 
Sheldon Swope, William Riley Me- 
Keen, William Wood Parsons, Dem- 
as Deming, Ralph N. Tirey. Craw 
lord Fairbanks, Max 
losephus Collett. 


Ehrmann. 


An unexpected interlude occurred 
as we were compiling our list, when 
lack suggested the name 


I Dillinger. After the 


laughter had subsided. the teacher 


of John 


anticipated 


explained that, though we did not 
have to claim him, we did have to 
claim one citizen who had brought 
disrespute upon Terre Haute, leav- 
ing a stain that had taken vears to 
remove. A Heminway medal man at 
Rose, he had used his ability in the 
wrong direction. After the story of 
our mayor who was sent to a federal 
penitentiary had been completed, his 


name was omitted from the list. Citi- 
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zens may build or tear down the good 
name of a community, we found. 

In contrast, we listed and discussed 
agencies tor good within the limits 
of our own school district, where peo 
ple are working unselfishly for the 
good of the community: the Boys 
Club, Volunteers of America, Good 
will Industries, Family Welfare, Red 
Cross, churches, Girl Scout Cottage. 
Y.W.C.A.., State Teachers 
College. School, 
Dispensary, Vigo County Tuberculo 


of Social 


Agencies, (Community Chest. Cham 


Indiana 
aboratory 
sis Association, Council 
ber of Commerce, Emeline Fairbanks 
Library, and fraternal organizations 
that sponsor worthy causes. 

With the exception of one more 
Gallery. 


discussed the 


trip to the Swope 
Virs. 


work of several Terre Haute people. 


class 
where Turman 
subjects for spec ial reports, this sec 
tion of the work was carried on indi 
vidually. Material was hard to find. 
The students could not understand 
that the card catalog or the ency 
clopedias might nol open doors to 
what they wanted to learn. One day 
Althea came to me with the librar 
ian s suggestion that we place oul 
findings in the school library. so tu 


ture classes might be helped in a 


The 


planned as a department treasure by 


situation. S( rapbook. 


similar 
the teacher, became an asset to the 
school: and the breadth of our inter 
est spread. 

A classroom reference _ library. 
added to by the students. who will 
ingly lent books from their homes. 
supplied information. In addition. 
students learned to use s« rapbooks 
and bound volumes of Magazines In 


the city library: and they learned to 


interview, using their text hooks for 


suggestions on note taking and inter 
viewing. Parents and neighbors were 
drawn into the work. and a number 
of planned interviews with friendly 
printed 


townspeople supplemented 


information. As a corollary to the 
interviews, there were written notes 
of thanks to the busy people who had 
siven their time to help us. 

Oral reports preceded, in several 


cases, the written reports. As time al 
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Rose 


forded during extra hours, small 


groups visited such places as the 


Vlemorial Hall: the 


Debs house: the Preston house: the 


[Dresser home: 


Scudder fountain at the [department 
Club: the Emeline Fairbanks library: 
and the college library, where they 
saw on microlilm New York Times 
issue containing an arti le about Le 
roy Wilson. Our most extensive visil 
was an alternoon trip to Saint Mary 


ot the Woods. 


and al 


made by six children. 


the teac her. student tea her 


as a next step in our study. 

The section on people was followed 
by a series of sketches on places in 
Terre Haute s pasl and on other items 
of interest, the list once more being 
a joint compilation of teacher and 


(One thal 


pictures plac es 


pupils. pupil suggested 


kodak of historic 
would add interest to the hook: and 


Bobby 


additional pen il sketches that would 


and [waine set to work on 


illustrate the material. 


Reports 


class and outside school. and intor 


were prepared both in 


mation lloowed in as the children 
worked. Often their remarks revealed 


As when 


“Tve 


CrOWINE understandings. 


one ‘researcher’ commiented., 
found several people we are wriling 
about were interested in developing 
Another child 
orandmother. 
nursing in Mr. Fred 
Heinl, had learned that Mr. Heinl 
is a nephew of Eugene Debs and 


of the | Yebs 


vot like lo ar 


here.” 
thal his 


the home of 


the railroads 


annouinn ed 


several pieces 


“Would 


Ilrip to see it / he 


owns 
furniture. 
range a asked 
hopefully. 


7 read that Rose s 


house stood al Seventh and Chest 


( ‘haun ey 


nut, said Freddy with a question in 
his voice. He was right. The court 
vard of the Laboratory School is the 
site of Mr. Rose's home. 
For our class lecture we invited 


Mr. Jack Biel. a local 


versed in Terre Haute lore. to tell us 


lawyer well 


the storv of the Preston House. one 
of the few examples of early homes 
still standing and one with an inter 
esting past. 

The final list included: Fort Harri 
Markfe’s Mill. The National 


SOT). 


The Dresser 


Road. The Wabash and rie Canal 
Nlemorial Hall, arly River Davs 


The Prairie House, Vigo County's 


Name. Highland lawn (Cemetery. 
(l)reiser) Home. The 
Preston House, Woodlawn Cenetery. 
The Eugene Debs House. Indians 
State Teachers College, 

Rose Polytechnic Institute. St. 
Vlary-olf-the-Wooods College. Sugar 
(Srove School, The Browning Hands 
(Fairbanks Library), The l_ymann 
Abbott Pulpit and his sermon agains| 
slavery (Firsts Congregation a | 
Church). The Four-Corner Track. 
Claude Herbert Memorial. Swope 
Art Gallery, First National Bank. 

As the unit drew toward a close. 
we began to make a list of the eX- 
periences that our work had in« luded. 
In educational terms, we evaluated 
the unit. Suggested as helpful were 
interviewing, using the library, taking 
notes, organizing ones work. hunt- 
ing references outside the library, 
learning how to talk to people we 
dont know. and. of course. learning 
the history of the community. One 
should add, also. practice in listen 
ing carelully and reporting accurate 
notes ol 


lv: practice in writing 


thanks: practice in writing interesting 
introductory paragraphs, practice in 
se‘ecting pertinent details: practice 
in sentence” structure, spelling, and 
other mechanics of writing: develop. 
ing initiative; developing interest and 
pride in the community: completing 
a project, once started: learning to 
work better both as a group and as 
individuals: finding interests around 
LS: realizing better that history is 
made tip ol the lives ol all of Us; 
establishing contacts with Terre 
Haute adults outside our own little 
school world: and developing a sense 
ol responsibilities as buture citizens. 

Finally. since a study of the pasl 
should have its implication lor the 
present, and since the unit in compo- 
sition had been suided by an effort 
to link the students with their com- 
munity and, in so doing, to build 
citizenship, the last step was hased 
upon a recent editorial, emphasizing 
the responsibilities of individual citi- 


(Continued cn page 146) 
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ork with the Student Counc 


Meribah Clark 


Associate Prolessor ol Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The student teachers were some 
times nol happy in practice al the 
| aboratory School of Indiana State 
Teachers College and thal something 
should be done about it was a thun 
derbolt statement made by a home 
room representative of the Student 
Council during the second semestet 
of the school year 1949-50. Lively 
discussion followed which ended in 
the conclusion that the student teach 
ers needed to see the school as a 
whole, needed to know the entire 
program of the student body they 
teach, and needed to have a coopera 
tive attitude toward the regular teach 
er and students of the class they 
teach. A committee ot tive was ap 
pointed to plan an order of action. 


At the 


mendations were as follows: 


next meeting their recom 

(1) a tour of the building for the 
student teachers of the Spring term 
conducted by two members of the 
council. 

(2) a discussion ol the relation 
ship between students and = student 
teachers in the homerooms prec eding 
the choice of a representative to a 
joint meeting of homeroom represent 
atives, student teachers, and = any 
members of the council who cared to 


attend. 


(3) a convocation ot the secondary 


school in which the student bod, 
would have a chance to give sugges 
tions and ask questions on student, 


student teacher, and fac ulty relations. 


The committee met with the prin 
cipal of the school and the director 
of secondary student teaching, who 
approved the project and set dates 
lor the tour of the building and the 
two meetings. The fac ulty approved 
the project alter the plan Was eX 


plained to them in a regular teachers’ 
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meeting by the principal and_ the 
sponsor of the council. 

The student teachers seemed to feel 
that the tour was worthwhile, even 
though many ot them had had the 
experience earlier, because their view 
point was dillerent and they saw 


more than they had seen before. 


At the joint meeting ol the stu- 
dents and student teachers the presi 
dent of the council made it clear that 
the student council was anxious that 
the stay ol all student teachers in the 
school be pleasant. He explained that 
the meeting was tor the purpose ot 
seeing mutual problems just as they 
really were and advising as to the 
best possible means of solution. Both 
groups were to feel free to ask and 
answer questions. 

The student teachers led off with 
the idea that students can make or 
break a student teacher. Do students 
want to break them? There was live- 
this both 


groups, but the linal answer was no. 


ly discussion on from 
The breaking of a student teacher is 
an exception and due to a combina 
lion of causes. Students are in school 
to learn. They want worthwhile ma- 
terial presented to them in an inter 
esting way. I the class work is good, 
and the 


and sincere, there will be few disci- 


student teacher interested 


pline problems. 

The 
teachers was how a student teacher 
The 


came last. Be lirm and fore eful. Be 


next question from student 


“should discipline.” answers 
human and laugh, but do not tell 
“corny. jokes or do much “kidding.” 
Be lriendly but not too familiar. Be 
dignilied but nol superior. do not 


try to blull. 


The students then asked why stu- 


dent lear hers were nol interested and 


did nol attend the extra curricula 
activities ol the school. The answers 
were varied. Student teachers had 


loo many ol their own to attend. They 
had to work. They had to take care 
ol the baby. They had to make lesson 
plans and gel ready lor teaching. 
They had other studies to prepare. 


They had social engagements. 


[do student teachers realize when 
they plan lessons and make assign 
ments how many different classes and 
activities students have in one day ? 
Yes. was the answer. Student teach 
ers have about as many themselves. 
They sometimes want to make al- 
lowances for things, but they are nol 
lree to do so, as they feel that the 
class is not their own. Student teach- 
ers are not sure of where their author- 
ity begins and the authority of the 
regular teacher ends so they are nol 
always natural. 

Why do student teachers treat stu 
dents like children? Because they 
behave like children. If they want to 
be treated as adults, they must act 
like adults was the quick retort. 

The that 


in the light of this discussion there 


council committee felt 
should be a joint meeting of teachers 
and student teachers to discuss the 
allocation of authority before the stu- 
dent convocation was held. The stu- 
dent teachers were invited to choose 
a committee of five to help plan that 
meeting as well as the student convo- 
cation. They agreed and a joint com- 
mittee was set up. 

The following week the principal 
and the director of student teachers 
invited the student teachers to a reg- 
ular faculty meeting. The discussion 
was very slow in getting underway. 
The student teachers seemed afraid 
lo express themselves openly as they 
had at the first meeting. The problems 
presented were chiefly those involv- 
ing discipline, where it is hard to 
make general statements, since the 
answers depend on the conditions 
and the individuals involved. This 
seemed to open a new field of thought 
to the student teachers, who recog- 
nized that they had not emphasized 
individual problems in the first meet- 
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Learning Through Direct txperiencin 


Merle Brown 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


An extensive study entitled “Pre- 
Service Experiences in Teachers Ed- 
ucation is in progress at the present 
time under the sponsorship of a 
National Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Inter- 
national.' Among the several objec 
tives set up for the study was the one 
which pertained to the location of 
institutions providing students with 
direct experiences in both academic 
and professional courses throughout 
the four years of the college program. 
A sceond concern of the same objec - 
tive was to secure definite inlforma- 
tion as to the manner of implemen- 
tation and the quality of the experi- 
ences so provided. 

Through the cooperative efforts of 
both faculty and student groups from 
Teachers Colleges and Universities 
with Colleges of Education in most 
of the forty-eight states and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, a large amount of 


valuable and pertinent data concern- 
ing the location of institutions which 
are including direct experiences in 
their teacher education programs as 
well as the kinds of experiences pro- 
vided and the manner in which they 
are implemented has been amassed. 

indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana, was one of the 
more than one hundred cooperating 
institutions. The contributions made 
by its faculty members and students 
either as individuals or in groups 


supplied some of the most outstand- 
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\Special Committe on © Pre-Service 
Experiences in Teacher Education.” 
Chloe Millikan of Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri, Chairman: Merle S. 
Brown of Indiana State 


College, Terre Haute, Indiana, Sub 


Teachers 


Chairman. 
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ing examples of courses alfording op- 
portunities for direct experiences. Be- 
cause ol space limitations contribu- 
tions coming from the instructor and 


students from one course only will 


be reported in this paper. The 
course, Home Economics 325-425, 
Nutrition and Home and Family 


Living in the Elementary School, 
will be used for illustrative purposes. 
Two reasons for this selection were 
its lrequenc V of mention as the course 
which provided either a few or many 
opportunities for having direct experi- 
ences of some nature and the number 
of students selecting it as the course 
which atlorded more of the kinds of 
experiences which had proved ellec- 
tive in coping with problems encoun- 
tered later in student teaching. The 
fact that the present instructor” had 
been offering the course at the requesl 
of the Education Department of the 
college and with the help of two fac- 
ulty members® since the winter term 
of 1941, a period covering 21 terms 
with a total enrollment of 518 stu- 
dents including both men and wo- 
men was a factor also in its selection. 
It needs to be noted too that the em- 
phasis on the provision for direct ex- 
periences which were a part of the 
course under discussion from its very 
beginning did not come into national 
focus until the Committee on Stand 
ards and Surveys of the American 


Association of Teachers Colleges ap- 





“Banks, Mary Alice, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, 1940. 

"Lacey, Joy M., Professor of Educa- 
tion, and Reed, Mary D., Director olf 


Elementary Student Teaching, Indi- 


ana State Teachers College, Terre 


Haute. Indiana. 


pointed a sub-committee in 1945 to 
make a study of student tea hing in 
the prolessional education of teachers 
which resulted in the outstanding 
publication entitled School and Com 
munity Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education.* Therefore the 
instructors own awareness and ac- 
ceptance of her prolessional respon- 
sibility for providing students with 
opportunities to see and test the 
meaning ol theory in action was an 
important factor also that could not 


be overlooked in maki no t he selection. 


to the listing in the 
1951-52” the 


Home Economics 4235. Nutrition and 


According 
Catalog lor course. 
Family Living in the Elementary 
School is a four-hour course and it 
is described in the following words: 

[-mphasis is on the ways and 
means of using the already organized 
elementary school program to assist 
the child to contribute to his home 
and family living and to help him de- 
velop a healthy body through good 
habits ol 


Appropriate laboratory experiences 


foods, rest, and exercise. 
are planned to meet the needs of the 


students taking the course. 


Since laboratory experiences are 


considered an integral part of the 


course, the enrollment is limited to | 


the number for whom adequate facil. 
ities can be provided. Also students 
are advised to refrain trom enrolling 
in the course until certain other 
courses such as Psychology of Child- 
hood and The Teaching otf Social 
Studies in the Elementary School 
have been completed. The text which 
used most frequently is 


has heen 


Home an Family Life Education in 


Association of Teachers 
School 
| aboratory Experiences in Teacher 
Education. The Sub-Committee ol 
the Standards and Surveys Commit: 
tee. (John G. Flowers, Allen D. Pat- 


terson, Florence B. Stratemeyer, and 
Margaret Lindsey) 1948. 


} . 
American 


Colleges. and community 


“Indiana State Teachers College. Cat- 
1951-52. 


Relations 
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Elementary School.® the contents of 
which tend to he centered around 
dlustrative experiences. 

How does the instructor working 
in such a_ situation provide for her 
students the opportunities nol only 
lor “learning by doing’ but also for 
the opportunities whereby the stu 
dents working cooperatively with the 
instructor can evaluate their abilities 
to function effectively when the time 
arrives for them to assume full respon 
sibility for certain teaching-learning 
situations / It was the effectiveness of 
acquired 


the learning principles 


through specilic types of direct ex 
periences within the course situations 
and put to use in later teacher-learn 
that this 


group of students tended to evaluate 


ing activities particular 
highly rather than the number of ex 


periences made possible to them 


through the course activities. 

I; the instructor meeting the chal 
lenge as expressed rec ently by a high 
ly competent leader’ in the field of 
professional laboratory experiences in 
such words as: 

“Is the direct experience suided so 
that the student adequately reflects 
upon his experience, sees relation 
ships, draws sound generalizations. 
and acts upon the understandings 
and generalizations to which he OIVeS 
assent verbally?” 

What evidences of qrowth does 
the instructor look for in observing 
behaviorial changes on the part of 
students when the inclusion of re 
sponsible participation becomes an 
integral part of the course? Are those 
students who are beginning to give 
direction to class work when ques 
lions and problems arise the ones she 
looks upon as showing qrowth or Is 
it the one who takes interest in further 
study because of a realization of the 
need for personal development? Is 
there any evidence of the value which 





Elizabeth. Home and 


Family Life Education in Elementary 
Schools. John Wiley. 1946. 
‘Stratemeyer, Florence B. “The Role 
Detroit Re 
gional Conference of the Association 
lor Student Teac hing. Feb., 1951. 


Gc 
Stevenson. 


of Direct Experience.” 


May. 1951 


the instructor assiqns to a direct ex 
perience as indicated by the planning 
and quidance which she gives to it? 

One reliable source of information 
to use in evaluating the quality of the 
direct experience with emphasis di 
rected to the concerns expressed in the 
preceding questions is the material 
contributed hy the instructor as a part 
of the study mentioned at the begin 


ning of this paper. In part she writes: 


“Some mutually protitable experi 
ences for children of the elementary 
orades and for students in the class. 
Nutritions and Home and Family 
living in the Elementary School. 
have been worked out cooperatively 
between the instructor of the class 
and the administrator and teachers 
of the | aboratory School. The class 
is always scheduled at a time in the 
day when an experience in meal plan- 
would he a 


timely one. The Nutrition Unit in 


ning and preparation 
the class is taught in a tunctional 
way to include actual planning and 
preparation of suitable meals. Since 
the teachers in the elementary grades 


at the School 


meal preparation as a means of im 


| aboratory include 
proving health status and social man 
nerisms, there is a need for the use of 
the facilities of a Home Economics 
Foods | aboratory which bring about 
a need for the college students to 
learn principles of simple food prep- 
aration as well as effi iency in food 
preparation and clean up in order to 
cooperate with these projects upon re- 
quest. 

“Growing out of a unit in Health 
or Social Studies the elementary chil 
dren frequently decide upon cooking 
and serving a meal as a desirable ex 
perience. When the college class co- 
operates in the experience, the room 
teacher and group of children furnish 
sublicient background for the students 
to understand the needs of the group. 
The college class and the children 
plan a menu 


then cooperatively 


which is suitable for the entire group. 
Since kitchens 


available for use in the Home Econ. 


there are six unit 
omics Laboratory, six group chairmen 
are selected and_ six groups chosen 


: ‘ c , ; 
which sets up SIX family GrOuDS, eat h 


of which prepare and eal the meal 
as a family. 

“On the second day of the activity, 
the groups meet in the elementary 
classroom and make a detailed plan 
tor getting the jobs done so that the 
meal may be cooked and served ready 
to eat in about one hour's time. Eat 
ing and cleaning-up consume about 
one hour more on the cooking day. 
“Recipes and directions are prepared 
cooperatively by students and class 
instructor. [These serve as materials 
lora reading lesson on the second day 
ol the activity. 

“On the third day, a trip to the 
Foods | aboratory is made with the 
children in order to gel acquainted 
with the 


tools. The child who is to make the 


suitable work space and 
muttins silts and measures the dry 
ingredients to speed up this baking 
job. On this day, too, recipes are re 


read. 


“On the fourth day the meal is 
prepared by the children under the 
direction of the college students. 
Many social learnings, too, grow oul 
of the service and eating of the meal. 
Time management is an important 
factor, for the students as well as 
lor the children. Both elliciency and 
sanitation are involved in preparation 
and clean-up work. 

“On the fifth day of the activity 
evaluation of the experience is made 
by the children and the students. 
Usually. what we enjoyed, is dis- 
cussed first. Then what we think we 
learned includes important points of 
planning. learning how to do the 
iob chosen, learning about new tools 
and ways of doing things. The elec- 
tric dish-washer used in one kitchen 
is usually a high point in the dis- 
cussion. Finally the points of how 
we could have done better are listed. 
These could be the basis for another 
experience if time permitted.” 

Since it is not possible to describe 
all the experiences in detail, perhaps 
come idea concerning other kinds of 
direct experiences provided for the 
students may be obtained from the 
following statements provided by the 
instructor: 


In some rooms. committees of col- 


hb 
wt 








lege students help with such room 
activities as the setting up of animal 
feeding demonstrations: assisting 
with tasting parties to acquaint chil 
dren with a wider variety of foods or 
even assisting with parties which in 
clude preparation of food. A commit 
tee of twelve sixth graders Was as 
sisted in baking a pumpkin custard 
lor a Thanksgivig Party for the par 
ents. Another example of this type 
of cooperative activity was helping 
to set up a portable kitchen to aid a 
fourth grade group of children serve 
a breakfast in the classroom. A com 
mittee helped the children prepare 
the breakfast after the kitchen was 
make ready. 

There is, unquestionably, sullicien! 
evidence presented in the above ex- 
cerpts taken verbatim from the in 
structors narrative des ription of the 
course to arrive at a satisfactory de- 
cision concerning the role of direct 
experience in the thinking and plan 
ning of the instructor. She does not 
look upon the expanding role of direct 
experience to mean the increasing of 
the number of experiences as is fre 
quently the case. Instead, she selects 
experiences in terms of their effective 
ness to help students get meaning 
from ideas and to develop under 
standing in order to increase their 
abilities in implementing ideas in ac 
tion when placed on their own. 

A second source of information to 
use in evaluating the effectiveness of 
this particular course program in di 
rect experience is that material which 
was prepared by the student teacher® 
who. while engaged in student teach 
ing Was given the opportunity to 
work cooperatively with a group of 
twelve stuents from the college class. 
The 


that the student when in the same 


_ 9 ; 
supervising teacher.” knowing 
college class, had participated earlier 
in a similar experience, considered 


a ane 


‘North, Betty A. Second Term Senior 
and Student Teacher in the Fourth 
Year Room in the Laboratory School. 
Winter Term, 1951. 

"Brown. Merle S. Supervising Teach- 
er in the Fourth Year Room in the 
laboratory School for 1950-1951. 
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the student competent to assume full 


responsibility for the leadership Ta’ 


essary in the planning, executing, and 
evaluating of the activities essential 
to the successful development of the 
cooperative undertaking. 

lack ol space requires the use ol 
the summarizing report prepared by 
the student teacher rather than the 
detailed entries recorded in her daily 
professional log which would have 
presented a much more vivid des« rip 


this 


situation. 


partic ular tea hing 


The 


tion of 
learning summary 
follows: 

“This experience was carried out in 
order to give students an opportunity 
to learn by doing. | Students in the 
course, 325-425, 


Nutrition and Home and Family Liv- 


Home Economics 
ing in the Elementary School. during 
the winter term. 1951. were the learn 
ers. For some of these students il 
first 


with children in a teacher learning 


would be their direct contact 
situation. 

The ac tivily was started in the col 
lege class by the study of the impor: 
lant nutrients and their value to child 


srowth and development. The basic 





text used was Home and Family Lile 
E-ducation in Elementary Schools by 
Elizabeth Stevenson. Films showing 
students working with children were 
seen and carelully evaluated. Menu 


planning on a very limited budget 


Was prac bic ed hee ause when the time 


arrived to work with the children that 


was one tactor that had to he con- 


sidered. 


\“ hole. the 


On the 


SOCIo0- 


cconomic status of the children tends 


lo be below average; however. there 


is a wide range from very high to 


Very 


low. 


Thirty fourth-year children were 


used in this experience, with ages 


ranging trom eight to twelve. There 


is a wide range in abilities with the 


median falling below average, Many 


of the children had had similar ex- 


periences last year. In fact, | worked 


with SOME ol these children when | 


Was a member of the class. Even 


though Some ot the ( hildren had a 


background for the experience, there 


were several transter children who 


had never even heard of cooking a 


meal at se hool 


“The other student teacher and ] 


had initiated the idea of cooking hy 


discussing the cost of a lun h at a 


snack shop near the school. It Was 


agreed that one could not get a very 
healthlul meal with lilty cents. We 


went to the study ol grocery ads to 


determine if we could prepare a good 


mi nat: 


Pees aoe 4 
toe aT gate 
M3, at Ae t . ae 
ss Sea $6559 
ghee Bete . 4 3 


meal for less than lilt, cents per per- 


SOT). 


A good lesson in consumer buy: 


manship came about from this dis- 


cussion. Our next step was to discuss 


the Basic 7 


the 


Food (sroups by using 


lubbard’s 


Nother Cupboard 
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“During a writing lesson, the chil 
dren made individual lunch menus 
keeping in mind the basic foods, the 
color, and the cost. | talked to many 
of them individually about the good 
and bad points of the menu. Perhaps 
the most scommon fault was the one 
ot cost. They love the idea of having 
T-Bone steaks, ham, and other ex- 
pensive cuts of meat. However, they 
had agreed earlier that we should try 
to prepare our meal for twenty-live 
cents per person. They made corre 
tions and several good menus _ re 
sulted Alter our discussion of cost, 
one common dish—fish—seemed to 
appear. l'pon inquiring, Virgil gave 
me a good answer. Fish does nol 
cost anything; we can catch them.” 

“The following day the college stu 
dents came to our room to observe 
final 


menu. It had been agreed previously 


and assist in planning our 
by the children that all should pre- 
pare the same menu. Since the meat 
had heen the great concern they de 
cided to start with it. After a lengthy 
discussion of “why” and “why not, 
they decided upon a meat substitute 
—dry beans. Then some still were not 
satisfied! More dis ussion—finally, 


baked Another 


religious restriction of no meat for 


beans. problem—a 
that day. So they decided to buy 
beans in tomato sauce without meat. 
That choice was our biggest prob 
lem. Head lettuc c¢ salad Was ¢ hosen 
Baked 


apples were chosen for dessert. Then 


without too much concern. 
the problem of bread came up. Bak 
ing powder biscuits, mutlins, corn 


bread, and bakery bread were all 


suggested. Someone remembered that 


the room had a Sat k of corn meal that 
had come from the Spring Mill State 
Park. sO. 


cussion. all 


without much further dis 


agreed to have corn 


bread. John made the remark, “Corn 
bread goes with beans anyway. 
They all agreed to have cocoa to 
drink. So we posted our menu on the 





Public 


Minneapolis 15, 


10 . . 
Department of Services, 


(General Mills. Inc.. 


Minnesota. 


May, 195] 


They 


keep the cost toa low ot twenty cents 


bulletin board. were able to 
per person. 

“Next we divided into six famil, 
groups with live children and two col 
lege students ina family. The college 
students agreed to prepare the re ipe 
and direction sheets A shopping com 
mittee was made up of four college 
students and four children. We chose 
the children on the basis of past ex 
perience. Darla, who had had a sim 
ilar experience earlier in the year Was 
chosen to oO IN order to evaluate the 
learnings gained this time over the 
ones in the previous experience. La 


| Jonald. 


lac kling a new experience. 


dona, and Joe were each 

The following day the Language 
Arts period was used for studying 
the rec ipe and direction sheets. Also, 
on this day the children went to the 
college kitchens to familiarize them 
selves with their work space so thal 
they would be ready to start immedi 


ately the 


twenty-nine 


nex! dav. Eleven O ¢ low Ik 


lound children. eleven 


college students, two student teach 


elliciently. lhe 


to do the iobs most ellectively and 
college students 


served as cuides for the children. 
Host and hostess responsibilities were 
taken by chilren. They had seen a 
film, Table Manners. previous to the 
cooking experience. They had had to 
study prope! table setting and serv 
ing because many of them do not 
have complete table service at home. 
Since that experience, many have told 
me how they have shown their moth 
ers to set the table properly. Some 
that 


they can cook by preparing the same 


have proved to their families 
dish at home as they did at school. 
One child had his older sister help 
him follow the corn bread recipe al 
home. | think the children prolited 
by their careful planning more than 
lrom any other phase of the experi 
ence because in their individual eval 
uations they seemed to agree that the 
most helptul parts of the experience 
were 


(1) working in committees. 


(2) studying recipes and directions 


previous to the day of cooking. 





ers, and the two reoular teachers (the 
instructor of the college class and the 
fourth-year 


room teacher for the 


croup) ready lo prepare the meal. 
Girls wore hairnets and aprons, while 


boys. excepl Bill, Bill, wore aprons 
only. But Bill wore a piastic dish 
cover on his head. Each child had 
a preparation, a table, and a clean-up 


job. They helped each other in order 


(3) finding work space and_ tools 
previous to the day of cooking. 
(4) knowing how to plan a good 


meal. 


“The college students profited by 
their “learn through experiencing» 
role. They all agreed that reading 
about a fourth year group cooking a 
meal seemed fantastic, but seeing it 


done made the experience 100 per 
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cent realistic. They saw how a nutri- 
tion experience can be carried out to 
become a meaningful part of the 
regular school work. Knowing that a 
thing can or has been done, and 


knowing how to do it are two distinct 





and separate learnings. Actual ex- 
perience is required for the latter.” 

There is yet a third source of in- 
formation which has value of signili- 
cance—that which comes from the 
college student's immediate evalu- 
ation of the experience. Will the stu 
dent have a better understarm\ing of 
the values and goals within the teach 
ing-learning situation? Will the stu 
dent have added to his understanding 
of the needs of children and the ways 
in which learning takes place? Will 
the student be more ready to help 
children assume responsibility for ac- 
tion based on sound thinking ? Will 
the student show a greater sensitivity 
for added study in order to insure 
readiness for helping children when 
time arrives for this? 

One student!! describes the situa- 
tion in the following way: 

“There were a number of experi- 
ences that went into our preparation 


———— 





MyJunker, Laura: Student in Home 
Economics 325-425 Winter Term, 


1951. 
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for assisting a fourth year group ol 
children prepare and serve a lunch. 

“About the first thing we did was 
to make a study of the ten most im- 
portant nutrients; their value to child 


growth: and their best sources. With 


as es 
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that information we experimented 
with planning menus for the three 
daily meals which would meet the 
requirements of the body in the mat- 
ter of the ten nutrients and would in- 
clude sufficient calories for individual 
Next, we 
that 


needs of the students 


needs. planned a lunch 


menu would meet nutritional 
in the class 
which stayed within a certain price 
range. We studied an account in the 
that 


planned, cooked, and served a lune h. 


text about a Fourth Grade 
noting especially just what was done 
on each day from the beginning to 
the end of the experience To acquaint 
ourself with the college kitchens we 
divided our class into groups and 
planned, prepared, and served our- 
selves a lunch of our own planning. 
The following day we evaluated the 
experience and discussed ways for 
improvement. 

“Three days belore we were to as- 
sist the fourth year gorup in their cook- 
ing experience, we met with the chil- 
dren while they planned their menu. 


Alter the menu was decided upon, 


each of us met with the STrOUD We 
were to assist. During this time we 
col acquainted with each other. We 
also planned what each member of 
the group would do in the preparation 
of a meal, at the table, and in clean- 
ing-up alter the meal. Each child had 
at least three jobs. 

“The following day a committee 
lrom the college class met the com- 
mittee from the fourth year group. 
Their job was to go to the grocery 
store to buy all the food articles nen. 
essary for the lunch. The shopping 
list had been made out in an earlier 
planning period. 

The following day we met the 
children in the college kitchens to 
acquaint ourselves with the kitchen 
that had been assigned to us. We 
helped the children find all the cook. 
ing equipment and _ tools that each 
would need in doing a specitic job. 
We tried to anticipate each difficul. 
ly that might arise on the following 
day. 

“When the day of the actual cook. 
ing of the lunch arrived all were 
lairly sure of themselves. A few ab- 
sentees caused some minor compli- 
cations which were solved by a doub- 
ling up of jobs. Barring an occasional 
instance of shunning of responsibility, 
the days planning and preparation 
culminated in a very valuable and 
pleasant learning experience for both 
the children and_ the college stu- 
dents.” 

The evidences of learning, both 
on the parl of the college students 
and the elementary children, as pre- 
sented in these illustrative ex peri- 
ences, do show without question, 
the point ol view as accepted today 
and expressed SO aptly by Dr. Flor- 
ence B. Stratemeyer in the following 
manner: 

Two factors are primary in deter: 
mining the role of direct experience: 
The values and goals sought and the 
nature of the learner and the Way in 


. The 


role of direct experience is to give 


which learning takes place. ' 


meaning to ideas and to develop un- 
derstanding that goes beyond verbal- 
ization to the ability to implemen! 


(Continued on page 146) 
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p Instrumental {llusic Training Program 


Ralph 6. Mlle 


|p the Laboratory School, Indiana 
State Teachers College 


Assistant Professor of Music 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre | laute. Indiana 


lt is an objec tive of the Laboratory 
S« hool, Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege, that any student, upper elemen 
lary through high school, who desires. 
may have opportunity at experiences 
in instrumental music, whether he be 
a beginner or an advanced student. 


A second objec tive is to have a band 


and orchestra that can give perform 


ances ol musical merit al school or 


civic functions. A third objective is 
lo give to those espec ially silted and 
industrious students opportunity for 
development of those talents through 
perlormances as solists or as partici 


pants in ensembles. 


The working out of a satislactory 
program lor beginning instrumental 
classes—one that will give assurance 
of a program ol interest and be a 
builder for the school band and orch 
estra—is one of the major problem . 
of school pring ipals and music teach 


ers. It is desirable that all) music 
classes should meet at a scheduled 
time and not cut into the time of the 
academic classes. This provision for 
schedule times and the availabiliiv 
of instruments for these beginnin’ 
classes are the major problems Ivp.c al 
of most schools the size of the Lab 


oratory S« hool. 


lt is also desirable that the schoo! 
own as many instruments as possible 
lor these beginning classes so that 
students may have opportunity to try 
instruments before purchasing. Initial 
students is 
think 


instruments 


enthusiasm with many 


very temporary: many they 


want to play musical 


May. 19351 


only to lind they are not inclined to 
he willing to do the necessary work. 
or lind it too difficult because of lack 
of talent. Students may be encour 
aged to trv instruments on the rental 
plan. whereby all rentals paid may 
apply toward the purchase price il 
they wish to continue after the trial 
period. This plan is available at most 
music stores. It has been my unhappy 
experience too many times that stu 
dents come to class with high priced 
instruments without experiencing a 
testing program of anv kind only to 
give up the playing of them in a shor! 


period of time. 


| should like also to mention thal 


all instruments needed lor Lalance 
of the 


should be se hool owned. This insures 


school Ore hestra and hand 


instrumention to the extent of the 





school-owned instruments. Balanced 
instrumentation is verv necessary tor 
the study and playing of worthwhile 


The lac Ik of 


basic instruments mav necessitate the 


compositions. certain 
laving aside of certain interesting and 


sood ‘ ompositions. 


Again, it is desirable that be 
omning classes be organized in the 
lilth and sixth orades that the stu 
dents may approa h musicianship el 
licieney by the time they are in the 
secondary school; also, later — in 
school, many other interests enter into 
the lives of the bovs and sirls and 
they are less likely to oive the neces 


sary time to learn to play. 


The training program in the Lab 
oratorv School begins in the filth and 
sixth grades. The vocal teacher meets 
these grades lor a twenty-live minute 
period daily Monday through Thurs 
dav. Students so desiring mav enroll 
in instrumental music two days of 
this music period plus Friday through 
the cooperation of the class-room 
teacher. As vou can see, this program 
would involve both vocal and instru 
mental teachers unless the class room 
teacher might carry on the vocal mu 
sic program In her room while the 
music teacher is with the instrumen 
tal class. To date this program has 
proved very satislactory in the elem- 
entary school. It has the advantages 
of having homogenous groupings of 


students and smaller ‘ lasses which is 
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lathematics in the Secondary School 


Kathryn hennedy 


Associate Protessor of Mathematics 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Aside from the propagation ol the 
race, education is the most important 
thing—the training of the soul as 
well as the hand and brain. So it 
hehooves the school to determine 
what knowledge is of most worth and 
to transmit this knowledge to the pu 
pil. 

Spenc er said the knowledge that 
is of most worth bore directly upon 
the life activities of the individual. 
These he divided into the classes: 

1. Those activities which minister 
directly to self-preservation: 

2. Those activities which, by secur 
ing the necessities of life. indirectly 
minister to self-preservation: 

3. Those activities which have for 
their end the rearing and discipling 
of the offspring: 

4. Those activities which are in 
volved in the maintenance of proper 
social adjustment and political rela 
tions: 

5. Those miscellaneous activities 
which make up the leisure part ol 
life. devoted to the oratitication of 
the tastes and feelings. 

He also believed that mathematocs 
makes an important contribution in 
the systems of knowledge. 

When a pupil faces a problem. his 
ability to deal effectively with it de 
pends to a great extent upon the 
knowledge he has to draw upon. [his 
knowledge may come from direct 
dealing with the materials and con- 
ditions that make up the problem sit 
uation, or the pupil may have to 
draw upon the experiences of others. 

The Mathematics Department aims 
to aid the pupil in tapping the ac 
cumulated experiences of the human 
race, and help him in appraising his 
solution he has selected in the light 
of his goals. To help him see the 


immense values of mathematics as a 
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servant of mankind and as a_ per 
manent part ol research. It is the re 
sponsibility of mathematics to de 
velop ability to recognize and use 
quantitative data in the study of so 
cial problems. Mathematics is needed 
in technology. business, and scien 
tific research. Should anyone be una 
ware thal “technology has produced 
a social order organized around an 
controlled in 


industrialized culture. 


a large measure by 


( iely 4 


Science has made tremendous 
strides in the area of te hnology. The 
quality, quantity. and variety of in 
ventions have amazed the world. This 
is an age of mac hinery. If a machine 
is mathematically wrong, it is a fail 
ure. But before a machine can pro 
duce. imagine the mathematics need 
ed by the inventor. To see the magni 
tude of training, recall the invention 
of the typewriter, lathe, sewing ma 
chine, printing press, automobile. 
rad‘o. airplane, besides the terrible 
inventions which spring up as_ re 
sults of wars. Mathematics grew ou! 
of life situations and the meeting of 
every day problems has led to its 


further development. 

But the pupil cannot rediscover it 
solely on the basis of his needs and 
interests. So it is the function of the 
school to show him that the history 
of mathematics is the history of the 
race. and that man’s control over his 
environment is dependent upon his 
knowledge and use of mathematica! 
concepts and principles. “Often civ: 
ilization stands waiting for the mathe 
matics to advance until it can show 
the wav to pro¢ eed’. Mathematics 
isa product of many men and women 
from all parts of the world, not of a 
lew geniuses. 


lf the future secondarv school is 


corporale  so-. 


to be evaluated on how well it has 
developed citizens of and for a free 
society, then the aims of a free society 
must be known. According to the 
Harvard Report on General l-duca 
lion in a tree society, the primary 
abilities to be developed by even 
individual are: 

1. To think effectivel, 

2. lo communicate thought 

3. To make relevant judgments 

|. lo discriminate among values 

The changing climate of sec ondan 
education is very important. The abjl 
ity to retain a working knowledge of 
fundamental operations and concepts 
seems to be lading. 

lt is the responsibility of the high 
school mathematics teacher to devel 
op the primary abilities in so far as 
attect 


that iS, thinking in terms olf number 


they quantitative thinking, 
and space. To do this, consider the 


categories into which 


fall: 


|. Those who are interested and 


pupils may 


have ability in the subject: 

2. Those who are interested but 
have no ability: 

3. Those who are not interested 
and have ability: 

1. Those who have neither interest 


nor ability. 

In these groups interest and ability 
can run the samul from zero to in- 
linity. Probably those in the last 
group should give us the least con- 
cern. “For the greater group there 
should be a sequential course from 
the 7th to 12th grade preserving and 
extending the common learnings, and 
extending that type of mathematics 
that contribute to the needs of citi- 
zens in a free soc iety. Mathematics 
should be available to all pupils who 
desire to study it. Gsuidance in mathe- 
matics is not telling the pupil wheth- 
er he should or should not take a 
certain course, but is telling the pupil 
which type ol mathematics he is 
ready to undertake and providing thal 
course for him. This question mus! he 
considered: “Is the pupil sufficiently 
mature In aptitude, interest, and 
preparation to enter into the study of 
a perticular body of mathematical 
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ontributions of the Foreign Language 
ppartment to Better Citizenship 


Gertrude twing 


Assistant Professor cl Latin 
Indiana State Teac hers ( ollege 
Terre Haute. Indiana 


The understanding of American 


culture and of the historical, politic al, 


social, and economi« forces that have 


entered into its formation and are 
still atlecting its evolution is one ol 
the essential aims of education in the 
public schools of America. American 
culture is a composite into which the 
cultures of many ages and _ peoples 
have entered. Hence. it can be fully 
understood only as we understand 


the foreign cultures— ancient and 


modern— which have entered into 


its formation. 


CONTRIBUTION Of Till 
LATIN DEPARTMENT 
Gertrude Ewing 

Of these cultures the Roman con 
tribution is one of the most important. 
uring the centuries when Rome 
dominated the Western World, in 
stitutions—political, social, and econ 
omic—legal practices, religious beliefs 
and customs. moral and ethical ideas 
developed which have influenced the 
thinking and practices of all succeed 
ing ages. By observing their begin 
nings and operation as we read about 
them in Roman literature and as we 
study the events of Roman history. 
attention is directed to the origin of 
existing institutions and a clearer 
insight into fundamental principles 
is secured. Thus modern lile takes on 
a richer significance. 

In literature, in art, in covernment, 
in law. in social relations. in private 
institutions it is impossible to dis 
count the influence of Rome. From 
the study of the famous Justinian 
code, the “corpus Juris Civilis.” 


sprang the modern science ol law. 
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Haline Hake 


(jraduate 
Indiana State Teachers College 
lerre Haute. Indiana 


Assistant in Foreign l_anquaqe 


In vovernment the influence of Rome 


has been felt with equal keenness. 
Belief in the dignity of the state and 
in the entire right of the entire body 
ot tree people to participate in gov 
ernment, as represented in the Repub 
lican systern of Rome, has never dis 
appeared. The federal system of the 
United States in many ol its details. 
especially in the provisions of checks 
an balances, has borrowed much from 
the Romans. Our thinking upon mod 
ern political, social, and economi: 
problems is clarified by studying sim 
ilar ones which arose in Rome and 
by observing the measures taken to 
Perspec tive is gained 


solve them. 


which will enable the student to 


estimate better the probable results 
which he is 


of experiments w ith 


Rome 


which the streams of the pasl led and 


laced. Was a_ reservoir into 
out of which came much olf the pres 
ent. The inception in lurope of what 
we understand as organized society 
must be attributed to the Roman Em. 
pire. Institutions for public service— 
baths, 


schools. the Christian church itself~ 


museums, theaters, libraries. 
were conceived in Rome and spread 
ever farther from the boundaries of 
ltaly. until they covered the civilized 


world. 


The students of Latin, by gaining 
the breadth depth ot 


come from the reading of Latin litera- 


and Vision 
ture and the study of Roman history, 
are aided in weaving better qualities 
into the fabric of our national life. 
As they read the stories of early Ro- 
mans, they come into contact with 
some of the finest examples of con- 


structive patriotism that history has 


recorded. Vividly they can perceive 
the ¢ onsequences of the decay of 
individual character. of the rise ol 


selfish 


administration of 


lactionalism, of passion, olf 
ambitions in the 
government, of indifference to jus 


tice. and of disregard for human 
rights. Each nation will always have 
its own problems to solve, its dis 
contents to satisly, and its evils to 
overcome. One of the best guides for 
vouth in acquiring an understanding 
and sympathetic national and inter 
national attitude is the interpretation 
of the present through a vitalization 
ol the past. The reading that is car 
ried on in Latin can be directed con 
S< iously and explicitly to the attain 
ment of this aim. 

The theme of the first year s work. 
The Making of a Roman,” lends it 
self to division into such topics as: 

|. The Nature of the Latin l_ ang 
uage and Its Importance in World 
Culture. 


2. The City of Rome and the Life 
of its People 

3. The Roman Home and the Life 
of the Family. 

i. The Religious Ideas and Prag 
tices of Rome. 

5. The Character of a Roman. 

Stories 


Horatius, Regulus, Brutus and his 


concerning Cincinnatus. 
sons, Cornelia, Aeneas, Spartacus, 
Scaevola, Curtius, Fabricius, read in 
the original Latin and in the back- 
sround material in English, furnish 
discussions on topics such as: Patri- 
otism, service, honor in public and 
life, 


danger, a strong feeling for liberty, 


private fortitude in times of 
sternness of discipline, kindliness to 
ward one's fellowmen, cruelty, mili- 


tarism. for religion. and a 


respect 
taste for the best things in books, 
painting, music, and sculpture. 

The theme of the seqond vear. 
“The Growth of the Roman State.” 
is divided into such topics as: 

|. How the Roman State was Built. 


2. How the Roman Created and 


Organized a Province (Caesar s Con- 
quest of Gaul). 
3. How Rome's Career of Conquest 


Alfected Contemporary Institutions 
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and Life, and Left Its Impress pon 
Those Succeeding Ages. 

4. Crises for the Roman State Re 
sulting from Social Wars, Personal 
Cor- 


Ambitions. and Government 


ruption. 

5. Effect upon Individuals and the 
Result of the State of Selection to 
leadership in Times of National 
Stress. 

6. Roman Citizenship—Its Duties 
and Prerogatives. 

7. Reflection of Political and So 
cial Conditions, and Personal Inter 
ests in the Literature of the Republi. 
and ithe Empire. 

In the first year through an intro 
duction to some of the famous heroes 
of the Roman Republic the students 
have become acquainted with the 
personal qualities that enabled Ro 
man leaders to accomplish great deeds 
which gave them glory through the 
that These 
achievements and those of other fa 
this 


vear s study are fitted into a review 


centuries followed. 


mous leaders met in second 
of the course of Roman history up to 
the time when the Republic passed 
into the Empire. As the series of 
events is traced, the methods by 
which Rome gained her position as 
the dominant power of the ancient 
world, the courses leading to changes 
in forms of government, and the pro 
cesses by which these were brought 
ahout are emphasized. The steps I, 
which individual liberties were se 
cured and lost, the rise of social 
rroblems and the solutions attempted. 
and the effect upon national character 
and of the 


srowth of luxury resulting from con 


of nersonal ambition 
quest are observed. A critical com 
parison is made with political and 
and movements 


scrial institutions 


which have developed in’ modern 
limes. particularly in America. 

Activities are directed toward such 
questions as: 

|. What qualities should a people 
demand in its leaders? 

2. What services and sacrifices has 
a nation the right to dernand of its 
citizens 7? 


5. Should experience in military 
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leadership be expected of national 
lile? 


causes bring about a 


leaders in civil 
1. What 
change in sovernmental forms in suc 
cessive periods of a nation's history / 
5. What are the essential elements 
in a democratic form of sovernment / 


6. What 


contlict between the ditlerent social 


reasons are there for 
classes in a state? 

7. What traits of character, what 
economic problems, and what ob 
jectives lead a people to expand its 
power through military conquest / 

5. Why are Roman symbols ol 
authority and empire still in use to 
day / 

9. Why should military organiza 
tion and power continue to hold such 
an important place in national poli 
Cy today ? 

10. Should military power he de 
veloped as a proper means of national 
defense and expansion? 

11. Does the development of armed 
strength for defense lead inevitably 
to its use in gaining national slory 
and power? 


12. Can world peace be insured 


best through conquest or conciliation / 
13. How have the political, social, 
an economic problems of the Roman 
Republic 
of our own Republic? 
14. What effect do foreign con. 


quesl and rule have upon the subject 


been duplicated in those 


people / 

15. What effect do war and con 
quest have upon national lile? 

16. How can individuals, such as 
dictators. 


seize and retain dictatorial powers / 


(‘aesar and the modern 


17. Do modern problems of unem 


ployment. political dissatislaction, 


and class conflict have prec edents in 
ancient times / 


IS. What is the responsibility ol 


an officer of the government to the 


citizens ¢ 

19. Can an honest statesman suc 
cessfully combat general political cor 
ruption / 
20. What obligations does a citi 


zen have to the state in peace and in 


war/ 
The 


orediens . 


activities of “Semper Pro- 


the Latic Club. also are 


directed toward the training tor citj- 
zenship. The club, composed of} pres- 
ent and former Latin students. is org- 
anized in the manner of the ancient 
Roman Republic. In this organiza- 
tion opportunity is provided lor actual 
experiences In the practice of demo. 
cralic pring iples. Thus the Latin De. 
partment, tn both its class and club 
activities, Is endeavoring to put in 
practice the belief that classic al edu 
cation should have as its aim not 
individual culture but a culture that 
may be enlisted in the course of true 
democracy. 
CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
SPANISH DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. Haline Hake 


“Here will be fostered the growth 
of that sympathy born of similarity in 
coed impulses and noble purposes, 
which draws men of different races 
and countries together into a com- 
munity of nations, and counteracts 
the tendency of selfish instincts to 
array nations against each other as 
enemies—May the structure now he- 
sun stand for many generations to 
come as the visible evidence of mu- 
lual respect, esteem, appreciation, and 
kindly feeling between the peoples 
of all the republics: may pleasant 
memories ol hospitality and friend- 
ship gather about it, and may all 
the Americas come to feel that for 
them this place is home, for it is 
theirs. the product of common effort 
and the instrument of a common pur 


pose. 


These words were spoken by Sec- 
State Elihu Root at the 


lime of the cornerstone laying cere- 


retary ol 


monies of the Pan American Union 
Building in 1908, and strike the kev 
note of the present Organization of 
American States which had its ori- 
sin more than a hundred years ago. 
The members of the OAS are the 
twenty-one nations of the Western 
Hemisphere whose _ representatives 
sioned the Charter at Bogota in 1948. 
Thev are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil. 
Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba. 
[Dominican Republic. Ecuador, El 
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Sience tictivfies in the Laboratory Schoo! 


Russell MleDougal 


Assistant Professor of Science 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Ferre Haute. Indiana 


The opportunity for the science 
student to work with a wide array 
ol materials and devices in many 
situations and a wide range of inter- 
est patterns is one aim of the progres- 
sive science teac her today. Many SeC- 
ondary school students do not have 
much opportunity to explore an de 
velop interests, skills, and hobbies 
outside ol school and need a chance 
to do so in s« hool. In our Laboratory 
school science work we try to have 
students feel free to come into class 
rooms at noon or alter school or dur 
ing certain periods in the day lo 
work on pictures in the darkroom, to 
make electrical gadgets, to solder, to 
set up chemistry experiments, or to 
just look at skeltons, preserved speci 
mens, or growing plants in the sun 
room. 

The total experiences of the student 
tend to impinge upon his behavior 
patterns and thought processes. We 
believe that our Laboratory School 
students are able to choose wisely ol 
college ollerings of literature offered 
them on science, and of ideas offered 
the public through the radio and 
newspapers: we believe that this is 
partly due to their wide range ol 
experiences in science. 

Three science clubs exist in the 
school, a junior science club, a senior 
science club, and a camera club 
which includes students of both age 
ranges. These science clubs are used 
lo satisly some of the extra interest 
and desires to explore but we do not 
rely entirely on the clubs for this. If 
an activily is sood in a club why nol 
use the same activity in a class? 
Some field trips may be made by 
a club group that would be difficult 
to do with a class group. 

Some of the diversified activities 


which we have attempted to make 
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available to students are spec ial pro 
grams, exhibits, field trips, and spe 
cial laboratory work. The House ol 
Vlagic 
pany has visited the school twice in 


the last One 


cently made a field trip which in 


trom (jeneral Electric C'om 


live years. group re 
cluded the Museum of Science and 
Industry and Adler Planatarium at 
Chicago in one jam-pa ked day. 
Other groups have visited the coke 
and gas plants, the Commercial Sol 
vents plant and research laboratory, 
a large photo studio, our own Indiana 
State Teachers College laboratories, 
the Rose Polytechnical Institute lab 
oratories, Walton 


league s wild life preserve at Clover 


and the Isaac 


land. 


A reasonable amount ot manual 


dexterity with and understanding of 


the tools of science such as the bun 
sen burner, the oraduate, the galvano- 
meter, the metric ruler, the micro- 
scope, and the scale diagram are ac- 
quired by most of our students. The 
slide rule has been used extensively 


in the Physics classes. 





Vlany student-teachers mingle wilh 
the students and help to lead them 
during the course of a year. ach 
young student-teacher has special 
aptitudes and skills which he con- 
tributes during his term with us. We 
have recently had a student-teacher 
who was a lying instructor during 
the war. He worked out a unit in 
aeronautics in which a Link Trainer 
was brought here and used by stu 
dents both in the class and outside 
A student-teacher who was a 


( lass. 


protessional photographer helped 
with the camera club for two terms, 
and a number olf former medical 
corpsmen have been doing student 
teaching in biology. Our student 
teachers in chemistry are olten work- 
ing in local commercial laboratories 


part time while attending college. 


A course in Physical Science has 
been taught in the high school for 
lour years and has proved satislac 
tory. Sophomores are in the majority 
in this class but some juniors and 
take 


cludes some meteorology, astronomy, 


seniors also it. The work in 
and geology in addition to some of 


the fundamentals ot and 


physic . 
chemistry. The physical science is 
built around such units as “How and 
Where do we Obtain and use Heat?” 
Worlds 


transportation 


and Transporting the 


Goods.” In the unit 
just finished a quite thorough study 


was made of diesel engines. The stu- 


(Continued on page 143) 
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H Junior High Schoo! Science Glud 


find Its Hcfivities 


Geraldine Shontz 


Assistant Professor of Science 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


A science course in the Junior 
High School should stimulate and 
guide the pupil s growth in under- 
standing materials, forces, elements 
and living things which make up his 
every day world. Through these un- 
derstandings his behavior should be 
changed. The child is naturally cur 
ious about his environment but needs 
guidance in developing a wide vat 
iely of interests that will serve for 
recreational and leisure use during 
his study and in later life. These new 
and wide interests should give a 
great deal of satisfaction and change 
the appreciations and social attitudes 


of the child. 


Many experiences can be provided 
in the regular classroom and through 
the science club. Experiences through 
these mediums may be so satislying 
that a child may desire his younger 
brother or sister to have the same ex 
periences. Thus three girls joined the 
Junior Science Club because their 


brothers insisted upon it. 


At first they did not show much 
enthusiasm but finally became inter- 
ested in plants. This interest lead to 
a planned visit to a florists shop 
through which they gained enough 
information to give an excellent re- 
port to the club and were spurred on 
to starting plants from seeds, bulbs. 
and cuttings. One girl brought her 
mother s spindly geranium to school 
to see if she could learn how to make 
it grow better. After caretully nurs- 
ing it all winter back to a sturdy 
healthy plant, she carried it home to 
her mother for Easter with a great 
deal of pride. Her remark as she went 


out the door, “Won't my mother be 
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surprised and slad to see her geran 
ium looking like this?” showed the 
satistaction and pride she had gotten 
out of solving her problem. 

All spring they spent a greal deal 
of time learning about plants to 
plant in their yards and little gardens. 
This took them to the library lor rel 
erence books and to the perusal ol 
many seed catalogues tor information. 
They found that they could enlist 
the help ol the county agent in test 
ing their soil. Now they are planning 
on how to enrich their soil. 


All three girls needed some know! 
edge and some stimulation to make 
their surroundings more livable. This 
interest in plants with its immediate 
applicability will probably leave its 
lasting imprint on the lives of the 
This 


changed their behavior. 


girls. experience will have 


Another instance of a child want 


ing to share his experiences with 


others is the High School boy who 


lirst became interested in electricity 
in his Junior High Science class. He. 
enjoys his hobby so much that he de- 
cided to help some of the younger 
Science Club bovs who were inter 
ested in electric ity. He recruited three 
boys and is spending one or two 
evenings alter school each week to 
cuide them in their work. The boys 
must read books and work at home 
on their projects. They are very en 
thusiastic and would stay more even 
ings if allowed. 

Several times the High School boy 
has set up demonstrations lor the 
vounger Science Club members. Thus 
we have children developing new in 
terests, new attitudes, problem soly 
ing te hnics, and saining knowledges 
through the interests and apprecia 


tions of an older pupil. 


last year the Science club became 
interested in beautilying the inner 
court of the school. About six of the 
hovs spaded up the entire court. 
fertilized and seeded it. They had the 
soil tested to make sure it needed a 
lertilizer and if so, what kind they 
should use. They have taken a trip 
to a nursery tor inlormation and have 
spent many hours making plans for 
planting the border. 

This proyect has extended through 
lwo years and they are still very much 
interested in it. They become very 
indignant when paper is thrown from 
the windows into the court. The old 


er boys are training the younger boys 


(Continued on page 143) 
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Some €xperiences in Teaching Menta 
Hygiene in flinth Grade Biology 


Marvin R. Bell 


Instructor in Biology 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Biology! The study of life—plant 
and animal life: algae to the Ciantl 
sequoia; amoeba to man! Relation 
ships, adaptations, ecology. conser 
vation, man s place in a living world. 
This is the assignment of freshman 
biology. What to choose trom this 
vast and diversified mass of knowl 
edge is the problem faced by the biol 
ogyv teacher. A part of the answer 
comes like a clarion call from the stu 
dents themselves. “Teach us the 
things most vital to our experience. | 


“Help us solve our problems.” 


What are these problems 7 There 
are many critical periods in the life 
of an individual, but none more im 
portant perhaps than those experi 
enced upon entering and during ado- 
lescense. The child is experiencing 
such balfling changes at this period 
that he certainly should have some 
understanding of what is taking plac e 
as well as some guidance. It is felt 
that an introduction to a biological 
understanding of these changes js 
essential. This can be called “mental 
hvgiene’ or “how to keep well men 
tally” or by any other suitable name. 
The important thing is to deal with 
the actual problems of the child—with 
his own immediate problems. with 
out making the study personal to the 
point of embarrassment. Since there 
are hiological changes, and_ since 
mental activity and behavior have a 
hiological foundation, a study of this 
kind is essential to round out the stu 


dent's education. 


Some of these biologi: al founda 
tions and functions are: the appear 
ance of secondary sex characteristics 


brought on by the increased growth 
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and activities of the gonads: the 


nervous svstem: and the endocrine 


The 


vorced from the physical because. 


system. mental cannot be di 
without the basic physical structure 
there would be no mental. To study 


the physical structure of the body 


and not tell what it does would be 


foolish. (jrowing out of the mental 
activity are emotions, attitudes, so 
cial behavior, and personality de 
velopment. If the biological facts o! 
the human body are taught, it natur 
ally follows that these outgrowths 
must be taught also. This is done in 
our unit How can | keep well men 


tally a 


Parts of the actual material studied 
are covered at various times through 
units on general human biology, such 
as ‘the endocrine system, nervous 
system. and “how to keep well phx 
All of this serves as back 


sround material for a study of mental 


Sie ally.” 


hygiene. All through biology such 
important concepts as adaptation to 
environment are stressed, with em 


phasis on human adjustment. 


In the unit on mental health an 
understanding is sought of such con- 
cepts as stimulus, response, behavior. 
habit formation, emotions, personali- 
tv: the role of heredity and environ- 
ment; special senses, reason, and 
memory; reflexes and conditioned re- 
sponses; with emphasis upon drives. 
instincts. and conscious mental and 
physical activity. Adjustment, adap- 
tation, emotional control, and such 
psychological reactions as compensa- 
tion, rationalization and day dream. 


ing are studied. 


After an introduction much of the 


content of this study is developed 
around questions asked by the stu 
dents themselves. On a recent ox 
asked to 


questions concerning 


casion the students were 


submit social. 
personal, and emotional problems lor 
the purpose of providing the instruc 
tor with information that would en 
able him to develop a meaningtul 
unit. A total of 185 questions were 
turned in by 56 students, 72 of which 
were written anonymously, while 113 
were asked orally. The number ol 
duplications signilied that many ol 


the problems were common to all. 


The largest percentage of questions 
pertained to emotions. Boy-girl re 
lations’: getting along with other 


people’; and “sex tied for second 


place in the number of questions 
asked. Other questions concerned ab 
normal behavior, moral character. 
mental srowth, marriage, attitudes, 
and many others difficult to classify. 
Alter the questions were classified 
they were used in preparation ol the 
unit to make it of real meaning to 
the students. Applications of the prin 
ciples involved in this unit are made 
to real lile situation: problems of the 
home: school problems: social prob 


Date’ 


lems: problems, and other 
Ways. 

The questions reveal much abou! 
the individual student. Note the fol 
lowing, as examples. An overweight 
girl asks: “Why do some people feel 
that they just have to eat something 
every little while?” She is near the 
solution of her problem but needs 
help. Another child stutters. She asks 
“Why does a person hegin to stutter 
when they change from their left 
hand to their right (when writing) _ 
Or this from a girl who is showing 
much interest in the boys: “Why do 
girls get a cruch on student teachers?” 
The hoy who asked the following is 
in the tenth srade and perhaps has 
good reason to ask: “Why is it so 
difficult to control sex habits and at 
litudes 7” 

These are but a few examples of 
many revealing questions asked. Il 
only a few of the students are bene- 
lited by a study of personality devel- 
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Making friends Through Books 


tlizabeth Weller 


Laboratory School Librarian 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


One of the criteria for judging the 


effectiveness of an elementary school 


library program is the enjoyment of 
books which we can observe in the 


children who use the library. The 


library should give children oppor 
tunities to become acquainted in an 
informal way with the old and new 
in literature. It should be a_ place 
where they can browse quietly, where 
they can delight in just looking at 
books and where they can listen fre- 
quently to good stories and poems. 
Children need to discover, also, that 
in the library they can find books 
which give them information to an- 
swer their questions and give them 
directions for developing hobbies and 


activities. 


Where they can browse 

Children do not like to be hurried. 
They enjoy having time to make a 
choice. Each week as the children 
come to the library they take time 
to look around, to see the new, and 
to find books of special interest. For 
the very young children, easy books 
are put on low tables from which 
the children can make choices. It is 


that the child feels that 


the book he is checking out is the one 


important 


he really wants. [his critical selection 


is necessary. 


Delight in just looking at books 


Young children need time to come 


together to enjoy the illustrations of 


a book. Happily. there are many ju 
venile books today, whose pictures 
merit special notice and comment. 
For example, It Looked Like Spill 
Milk and Where's the Bunny? are 
such books for younger children. The 
beauty of Tengren's Tell It Again 
has a definite appeal for older chil- 
One ten-year olds 


dren. group ol 
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who espec ially enjoyed the book said 
they would like to find other books 
illustrated by the same person. When 
Tommy saw Cowboys and Indians, 
he said, “Will the library sell me this 
book?” 


Listen frequently 

Each week during their library 
period the children sit down together 
to listen to a story or to some poems. 
Some weeks it is a new book; other 
times it is an old favorite which the 
children have requested. The fantasy, 
My Father's Dragon, has a_ story 
appeal to a wide range of ages. Chil 
dren ask again and again to hear 
The: Mighty Hunter, The Five Chi 
nese Brothers, Smoky Poky. 


Smeller Martin has a spec ial appeal 


and 


for the eleven and twelve-year olds. 
Boys and girls in the fifth year have 
a great liking for tall tales. One ol 
their outstanding favorites is Yankee 
Thunder, the Legendary Life of Davy 
Crockett. 


natural liking for poetry. It is fun to 


Young children have a 
hear. They enjoy marked rhythm and 
crisp rhymes. The six and seven-year 
olds like poems about the circus and 
animals. One of their best liked vol- 
umes of poetry is Bridled With Rain 
bows. Little Hill is another popular 
collection with them since it con- 
tains poems dealing with everyday 


events with which they are familiar. 


Finding information 
The library is a place where the 
child can find information he needs 
about a certain problem or subject. 
Some _ third 


stories and drawing pictures about 


graders were writing 


insects. There was a small picture olf 


hook 


but not much information was given. 


the sow bug in their science 


They did not know how to identify 


a sow bug. Three or four of the group 
came to the library to get help. When 
they found the volume of the ency- 
clopedia which told about the insect 
they took the book to their room SO 
their teacher might read to them and 
they could see the pictures in greater 
detail. They were amazed when they 
were able to find more information 


about the SOW bug in another book 


The World About Us. 


Some of the fourth-year children 
found a turtle in the school-vard 
court. A group brought the turtle to 
the library. They wanted to see what 
kind of turtle it was and what to leed 
it. The group was shown how to use 
the card catalog to find a book about 
turtles. They were then taken to the 
shelves and helped to find the book 
Turtles by Bronson. The group was 
thrilled to find a picture in the hook 
like the turtle they had found in the 


court. 


Hobbies 


Sometimes as boys and girls orow 
older. they hecome so actively inter- 
ested in sports and outdoor games 
and collections that reading no longer 
seems to have its appeal. Fairy tales 
seem childish: adventure stories, not 
realistic enough. It is then that the 
librarian needs to discover their ac- 
tivities and interests. A book which 
tells about their hobby or which can 
arouse their curiosity in a new hobby 
is often just the thing. Mike was very 
much absorbed with the building of 
soap box racers. He didn't have much 
time to read. But he found a_ book 
Make It and Ride It which told him 
how to perlect his model racer and 
some Ways In which he could in- 
crease its speed. He used the book. 
and the finished racer was good 
enough to make him feel very pleased. 
Although it didn't win the race, il 
nerformed creditably. Another popu- 
lar book for the twelve year old is 
Now You See It. Here is a book 
which deals with the intricacies ol 
sleight-of-hand and ways to mystify 
the public. After reading this book. 
boys want to know about some fa- 


mous Magicians. The Great Houdini 


(Continued on page 141) 
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6 Big Little Ihings 
Ruth Temple 


Assistant Professor of Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The field has long been concerned 
with building competencies. Today 
with the emphasis on adjustment, 
business education like all other sub 
ject-matter fields is concerned with 
social competencies as well as the 
skills. 

Therelore, many of the teachers ol 
the skill-area business subjects have 
adjusted and broadened their objec 
“incidental learn 


tives to include 


ings that toster good citizenship. 
The expanded goal is meaningtul he- 
cause it complements the original ob 
jective of teaching salable skills. in 
sufficient as an end, since it is a 
proved fact that more persons fail 
on the job from a lack of desirable 
attitudes than from a lack of apti 
tudes. 

The staff of the business education 
department of the laboratory School 
is vitally concerned with creating 
situations that point to this end. The 
means are simple—hardly seem _ to 
merit relating. However, the casual 
is usually eflective. For evidence. 
look in on some procedures used. 

Realizing the employee, who works 
under supervision, needs to have the 
right concept of the role of the super- 
visor and to have an appropriate ac- 
companying attitude toward him, it 
is the responsibility of the business 
teacher to provide a classroom situ 
ation that will permit suc ha concept 
and such an attitude to be experi. 
enced. The pupils must believe the 
teacher is their helper, not their critic. 
just as the employee must realize his 
supervisor is his helper. Are you wel. 
come to move among your typing stu 
dents, demonstrating and suggesting 
as the all tech 
niques are first being understood, 


then practiced, then achieved? Later 


important correct 


when the emphasis changes to job 
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production and the knowledge of 
correct form is the objective, are you 
welcome to work among the students, 
wishing you 


or are the students 


would sit down at your desk? (The 


leac her S ¢ hair is t he one unessentl ial 


piece ol equipment in the typing 
room). Iry telling your students the 
lirst day if they “catch” you sitting 
down while they are needing to 
learn through your suggestion and 
that 


should tell their parents their typing 


individual demonstration they 
teacher did not earn her salary which 
comes from their taxes. It works! By 
working among the students, the 
teacher is utilizing her time to the 
best advantage, the typists are de 


skills 


edges, and the teacher is creating in 


veloping better and knowl- 
the students’ minds the correct con- 
cept of the role of the teacher. This 
in turn will impress the embryo em- 
ployee with an understanding and 
appreciation of the role of the super- 
Visor OF employer, and it should en- 
able him to adjust himself more easi- 


ly to working under supervision. 


Because absenteeism costs business 
lamented thousands of dollars annu 
ally, it hecomes the responsibility of 
the business teacher in particular to 
develop in the minds of the pupils 
who come under her influence a real- 
ization of the importance of presentee 
ism, nol only by precept, but by eX- 
ample. Certainly, many of the days 
lost in the classroom and on the iob 
are unavoidably lost; bat just as 
surely many days can be saved. 
Whether they are saved in the work- 
a-day classroom or on the job, the 
compensation to everyone concerned, 
the student, the teacher, the school, 
and the employee, the employer, the 
tremendous. 


community would be 


Are the persons who are the offend 


ers on the job the grown-up children 
whose school attendance was irregu 
lar’ | cannot cay. | am unaware that 
the answer is known. Is there need 
lor a study on the question ol a pos 
sible correlation ? 


Schools 


! ; . ; 
dents who maintain outstanding al 


give recognition to stu 
tendance records; conscientious par 
ents see to it that their children are 
in school; teachers encourage them 
also. Individual teachers, of course. 
have their own plan lor ellecting 
better attendance. One simple plan 
is to keep a running account of the 
dates on which everyone is present 
blackboard 


entered in red chalk. At regular in 


in one corner of the 
tervals the pupils who have not been 
charged with retarding the growth 
of the record are asked to raise their 
hands; they know instantly whether 
or not they are entitled to respond. 
lt is a red-letter day when everyone 
is on his job. In advanced classes, 
which are purely vocational, the in- 
centive for action is greater. The at- 
tendance record of each individual 
of the 


srade commensurate with 


becomes a component part 
trainee s 
the evaluation of his general ettic- 
iency. The effectiveness of the plan 
has not been measured; but the prob- 
lem has been identified, and a spe- 
citic attempt is being made to get the 
individual to assume this one phase 


of his obligation toward his job. 


We olten hear today that pupils 
show little or no respect for others 
or property. If that is the case, per- 
haps we as teachers should redouble 
our ellorts to remedy the situation. 
Respect is not an innate virtue; it 
must be taught just as surely as the 
proverbial Three R's. The initial ap 
proach to the teaching of that objec 
tive is for the teacher to show respec! 
lor each student: feeling it is not 
enough—the student must know that 
the teacher feels it. The inauspicious 
occasion as well as the major occa- 
sion presents opportunities. Respect 
is contagious; respect, like so many 
other things begets respect. So again 
other things begets respect. So again 
the teacher sets the example and fol- 
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Some Contributions of the Physical 


tducation Program 


Louise Pound and Stanley Smith 


Instructors in Physical Education and Health 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The primary aim of all education 
is to develop in a child those physi- 
cal, social, emotional and mental 
qualities essential to a well adjusted 
lite. Physical education is a way ol 
education through a variety of physi 
cal activities appropriate to age, phys 
ical condition, abilities and social 
interest. It helps children to satisly 
physical and social needs in present 
day living. In earlier times the needs 
lor physical activity were met largely 
in everyday living. However, today 
because of the progress made in sci 
ence and industry, many of us _ per- 


form our daily tasks and earn a liv- 


ing with very little expenditure of 


physical energy and with many hours 
of leisure. No boy or girl should be 
deprived of the physical and social 
development to which physical edu- 
cation contributes so much. A per- 
son develops as he exercises his mind 
and body, as he gains ideas and skills, 
and as he applies his skills and 


knowledge efficiently. 

Physical education provides many 
experiences which are important in 
helping each child to: 

1. Conduct himself in a socially ac 
ceptable way. The physical educa 
tion program is the factory for the 
building of impulses, ways of acting, 
and habits through which the child 
emerges prepared to make a_ place 
for himself in society. 

In free types: of activities the child 
has an excellent opportunity for un- 
trammeled emotional expression. It 
is in the play life of children that the 
most dynamic situations of life occur. 
In physical education activities there 


are possibilities for general training 
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which should lay a foundation for 
sportsmanship, team work and fair 
play. Sports and games provide many 
opportunities in which individuals 
must react to situations calling lor 
fair play and honesty. For example, 
many times in a ball game the ball 
strikes the floor outside, inside, or 
just on the boundry. Here are situa 
tions in which the players must re- 
spond by calling the ball “in” or 
“out”. Opportunities are also pro- 
vided tor developing respect for ol- 
licials and their decisions, recogni- 
tion of the need for rules, cooperation 
with teammates for the good of the 
team. Physical education provides op- 
portunities for boys and girls to par- 
ticipate in planning and organizing 
their play program and for making 


choices and abiding by them. A good 


- program also provides a means for de. 


veloping the desirable social traits 


of courtesy, respect, truthfulness, 
honesty, and fairness; elements ol 
democratic living which are frequent 
ly spoken of collectively as sports 


manship. 


Activities aid in building courage. 
[even though the child vets a lew 
bumps, which is good for him occa- 
sionally, he learns to “take it’; un 
less he learns to adjust to such situ 
ations he lacks the stamina of lile. 
Children who are socially timid find 
a mass of children at play inspiring 
and consequently, without knowing 
how or why, find themselves partici 
pating wholehearted, with no thought 
of self-consciousness. 

Physical education facilities in 
schools are usually limited, and all 


children have to learn to take turns. 


Fach child wants his turn, therefore. 
through proper suidance olf a tivities. 
desirable responses and good habits 
are being built. 

The skilled teacher by his teach. 
ing, suggestions, and examples will 
point out to the students that rules 
in games are limitations. [That is, if 
they are obeyed they limit the means 
that may be used to win. Rules teach 
fairness and honesty in competition. 
A capable leader will utilize the POs- 
sibilities inherent in sports and games 
lor developing desirable traits o} 
character which will Carry over into 


other lite situations. 


Through group activities hoys and 
girls have many opportunities to de. 
velop and express qualities such as 
cooperation, consideration of others, 
and readiness to assume responsibili- 
ties. A person who behaves desirably 
works for the common good ot others. 
and respects the personalities of his 
fellows. Team games and many other 
group activities oller opportunities to 
practice these qualities. Students in 
physical education classes learn to be 
at ease in a variety of wholesome 
social situations such as co-educa- 
tional sports, dancing and swimming, 
They learn to exercise self-control in 
activities which are mentally stimula- 
ting and olten emotionally intense, 
lo react quickly and wisely under 
pressure, and to be resourceful. 

Childrens’ activities should be so 
planned that they will develop sell 
confidence and insure the thrill of 
success in some activity. The way lo 
accomplish this is through a wide 
range ol activities. Jane may be able 
lo play volleyball better than Mary. 
but Mary may be far superior to 
Jane in dancing: thus. we have the 
element olf success and __ failure 
through a range ol activities. 

Activities usually enhance a group. 
It is here that the individual adjust. 
made. Under wise 


ments must be 


leadership, the individual learns to 


do with and for the group. The proper | 


attitudes of success and failure. 


group activity, rules, playing the 
game itself, are all outcomes ol pat- 
ticipation. 


(Continued on page 141) 
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wnctional Ari 
tlizabeth LaVire 


Acting Instructor in Art 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Each child stores within himsel| 


a wealth o| thought and feeling 
which he should express in order to 
he a mentally healthy and happy 
child. Through arts and cratts media 
the child is allowed to use freely his 
innate resources to create lorms 
which according to his ability are 
accepted as satislactory in expressing 
Lis emotions, communicating his ob 
servations, and expressing ideas with 
in his mind. 

We. as teachers, strive to provide 
a wide range of meaningtul experi 
ences with which to develop the 
child's imagination and his ability 
to express himself. These creative ex 
periences are hasic to the learning 
processes and are necessary to a well 


rounded personality. 


As adults we must be understand 
ing, sympathetic, and complimentary 
when the child shows us his treasure 
of art. To the adult it may appear to 
be a crude clay figure. a wobbly 
wooden toy, or a painting that looks 
unfinished and without meaning. le! 
us allow the child to tell his story 
which helps us to understand his 
wealth of knowledge. to learn of his 
development and his enjoyment ol 
the work. Let us say to him, “Your 


Wont 


let us ask this 


painting is very interesting. 
vou tell us about it?” 
instead of the unsympathetic, dis 
couraging question, “What is it?” 

Allowing the child opportunities 
lor explanations of his painting en 
ables him to grow in self-confidence 
and to develop personal integrity. 
Such creative expression is essential 
in the development of a well-balanced 
personality because il employs feel 
ing. action, and thought. 


The child's joy ot accomplishment 


is felt through right habits of work 
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ing and through sood attitudes to 
ward work. These successful experi 
ences provide contidence in atta king 
new problems and assure in part that 
the child will become a useful indi 
vidual as well as a socially and econ 


omically secure one. 


Nlodern educators, through an un 
derstanding of the basic human needs 
of children everywhere, are striving 
lo guide people into harmonious lix 
ing hy heginning with them as chil 
dren. enabling ourselves to under- 
stand the world, we make our ap 
proar I, through art to the lives led by 
peoples of foreign countries. 
learn ol the home life, the pleasures, 
the religion. and the work. The child 
develops an awareness that human 
beings are the same the world over 
This creates an understanding and 
thus tolerance for peoples of all na 


lions. 


We look lor the ( hild to become a 
happy. ellicient, and well informed 
loval to the 


democracy. willing to bear its re 


citizen—one ideals of 
sponsibilities an to share in its bless 
ings. We must help the child under 
stand that true democ racy allows for 
common understanding between na 
tions. As adults have been unsuccess 
ful in achieving international under 
standing and unselfish friendliness. 
we musl appeal through the plastic 
minds of children for world solidar 
ity. Through arl the emphasis on 
likeness in cultures of all nations can 
prove a help in directing the child 


lo Lec ome an understanding citizen. 


Art and democrac V stand for free 
dom of individuality and _ initiative. 
lemocracy permits tolerance of color. 
race, and creed. Art can contribute 
in finding the way to more peaceful 


living. for it has no language bar- 


We 


riers. The fundamentals of art are the 
same the world over and have been 
lor centuries. 

\Wiithout knowledge of the pupil s 
needs, teaching procedures and goals 
His 


ambitions. health. lite ex 


cannot be organized. abilities. 
interests, 
periences, and home background all 
are aids for the teacher in suiding 
the child to more valuable learning 
experiences. In order that the child 
live in his soc iely harmoniously and 
happily, then guidance’ given him 
should be directed toward his present 
needs. If the need be understanding 
of good health habits or an activity 
expressing the importance of observ 
ing salety regulations—these needs 
through art may be simplified, clari 


fied. and made more valuable to the 


child. 


Children should be given every op 
portunity to express themselves freely 
in all their work. Through the correl- 
ation of art with other subjec ts under 
suidance, the art room becomes a 
work shop into which all meaningful 
activities are admitted and from 
which they are released for practical 
use. 


Children 


judge and also to participate in com- 


learn lo choose and to 


munity activities. They become an 
important part of the community, and 
should have an understanding of its 
needs and resources. Providing eX- 
cursions encourages keen observation 
and allows the child to make judge 
ments for himself. This helps the 
child in many ways to become a use- 
lul and democratic person. | ooking 
at the community through the stand. 
point of art helps the child see the 
beauty of the community, its housing 
its industries, and its museums. A 
child who is made aware both of a 
community s opportunities and of its 
needs is a child who will become a 
citizen capable of intelligent judg- 
ment and one with a well-balanced 
point of view toward his community 
and its way of life. 

Art in education links itself to all 
school activities to bring about unity 
not only within the school but be- 
tween the community and the school. 


(Continued on page 143) 
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Instructor in Industrial Arts 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


A teacher of industrial arts, if he 
bears the title honorably, tries, as does 
every teacher of worth, to keep his 
program abreast of the times. He 
makes every ellfort within the limits 
of his time and ability to weigh and 
consider what parts of his offerings 
are outmoded, where improvements 
or modification should be made. He 
listens to the voice of authority in his 


field. 


conclusions of sraduate studies. of 


He considers the results and 


workshops, and of local, state, and 
national committees. He tries to be 
open-minded and unprejudiced by 
past proc edure in evaluating his own 
program in the light of the newer 


findings and recommendations. 


This professional attention does nol 
leave him happy and content like an 
oyster within its shell. Every so olten 
some published article, or perhaps a 
conference speech, or a proposed 
national program to elfect new em 
phasis in public education stirs with 
in him feelings of doubt and causes 
him to inventory the philosophy and 


practice in his own curriculum area. 


Recently our industrial arts teacher 
has been disturbed by the thought 
that his program should be making 
some contribution to the emergency 
defense effort. Even more recently he 
has been introduced to the idea that 
much is to be desired in the training 
of school youth for citizenship. Must 
industria! arts enlarge and broaden 
its philosophical base to allow for 
this new emphasis? In_ his initial 
thinking these new ideas threaten to 
disrupt his rather regimented pro 
sram with their demands for change 
and possible reestablishment of ob 
jectives. But being a systematic soul. 
he takes a scrap of board and his 


carpenter s pencil and sits down to 
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take and record a second thought. 


The title ot 


seems to be 


“national emergence vy 
He calls 


to mind the facts of a panel discus 


most urgent. 
sion at his recent departmental state 
convention regarding the “Role of 
Industrial Arts in the National Emer 
The 
have been that in the development 


skills 


seneral technical knowledge. indus 


gency . consensus seems. to 


of tool and the teaching of 
trial arts is continuing to make all 
the contributions to the defense ef 
fort that is required or expected al 
this time. It was suggested that the 
shortage of materials and supplies 
could he used _ to advantage to en 


habits of 


call attention to the economic rea 


courage economy and _ to 
sons behind the higher prices and un 
availability of certain materials and 


supplies. 


He learns from a recruiting officer 
that besides encouraging youngsters 
to stav in school until sraduation. 
the military services are able to uti 
lize almost any kind of degree of 
skill and knowledge whether it be in 
commerce, mathe 


science, music. 


matics, languages, or mechanical 
trades: that a recruit’s chances of be 


ing enrolled in a service school are 


sreatly enhanced by the amount of 


progress he has made in the field 
of the service school in question. For 
our industrial arts teacher this im 
nlied a continued emphasis upon tool 


skill and technical knowledge. 


He has the opportunity to raise the 
cuestion in a brief conversation with 
the Specialist in Industrial Arts of 
the U. S. Office of Education who 


advises him to gO hack and do better 


the things that he is already doing. 
In one of his professional maga 


zines ft is pointed out that President 


lruman in his Economi: Report to 
( ongress emphasized the greater im 
education (of 


portance ol general 


which industrial arts is a Vigorous 


part) in “maintaining a_ vital citi 
zenry whether in the civilian labor 
lorce or in the military. 

Our industrial arts teacher has 
come to terms rather easily with the 
problem of the national emergency 
and its relation to his program. Now 
he turns his attention to the possi 
bilities of his curriculum area for 
contributing to the soals of the Citi 
zenship Education Project as spon 
sored and conducted by the Carnegie 
Fund and Columbia University. He 
doesn't know too much about those 
goals because the project is new, bu 
he realizes that education for citizen 
ship in its broad definition must de. 
mand a share of the S< hool’s efforts 
He knows something about the re 
quirements for good citizenship, and 
he knows also that his pupils could 
better 


qualitied as citizens in the shop situ. 


hardly keep lrom becoming 
ation where cooperation, social give 
ind take. personal and group re 
sponsibility. pupil personne! organi. 
zation, and other democratic proced 


ures are necessar&ry lor SU cesstul work 


But many of these values are con 
comitant values achieved only by 
reason of the freedom of the shop sit- 
uation. the type of work. and even 
because of such factors as an insu. 
ficient number of tools and machine: 
of one kind to supply all pupils a! 
once. Perhaps his program Is doing 
all it could be expected to do. But 
does all this fit into the framework 
of a modern industrial arts philoso. 
phy? Does that philosophy imply an) 
purposetul, planned teaching to al- 
lain citizenship objectives 7 He turns 
lo the general objectives of his area. 
Only two of the nine generally ac. 
cepted objectives apply to technical 
tool skill and knowledge. The other, 
seven are concerned with such as: | 
rects of character and_ citizenshin 
training as the development of knowl. 
edee and understanding of our indus: | 
rial society, consumer literacy, esthetic | 
values. self-discipline, initiative, sell-{ 


competition, attitudes of cooperation | 
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and concern for other individuals and 
c 

lor the group, pride in achievement. 
Certainly he 


contining boundaries here. If change 


and others finds no 


and improvements are needed to 
meel the demands of a new emphasis. 
there is enough latitude in the basi 
philosophy to include them all. 

And so our industrial arts teaches 
reaches a con lusion that is no doubt 
obvious to some or perhaps assumed 
by many. It is not foundational phil 
seophy that is lacking or in error so 
much as it is the actual practice in the 
classroom and shop. It is not a matte: 
ot radic al revision but one ol improve 
ment of perlormance. The demand 
and insistencies that disturb him can 
be satislied by constantly doing bet 


ler what he is already Irving to do. 


Social Growth - - - 


(Continued from page 117) 
“Oh do you know that Mother's 
Day is 
month 7” 
“Yes, 
“Oh, 


program for our mothers. Mav we? 


a special holiday for next 


said their teacher. “Why ‘& 


we want to have a specia! 


“That will be a problem lor the 
group to decide. This morning during 
our regular planning period you will 
need to talk it over with the other 
children. 

When the children were ready for 
the daily planning period, Tom, who 


was in charge, presented the problem 
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to the oroup. Such questions as the 
lollowing were presented and dis 
cussed: What kind of program shall 
we have? What day ot the week is 
What 
kind of gilt shall we make our moth 


ers f What shall we serve / 


closest to the special day / 


Alter a very lengthy discussion, the 
majority of the children agreed that 
Various committees would he needed. 


The the 


names ol volunteers 


were 
listed under the problems to be 
solved, and each group chose ‘its 


chairman. The following show some 


ol the results of the planning. 


|. The program committee decided 
that only the poems, songs, and stor 
should be used. 
2. The Friday belore Mother's Day 


would be the date for our program. 


ies about mother 


3. Each child would w rite his mother 
Fac hy 


the class would make ai pin for his 


an invitation. 4, member ol 
mother. The materials needed would 
be cardboard, various shapes of ma 
aroni, paint, and shellac. 5. The re 
lreshments would be craham crackers 
with icing made from powered sugar, 
tea lor our guests, and milk for the 
children. 

The day olf the program arrived. 
What a busy group ol fourth year 
children! The mothers came and were 
introduced by their own children. 
They the 


ceived their spec ial gilts, and were 


listened to program, re- 


served by a committee of genial hosts 


and hostesses. [he mothers were gen 


crous in thei appraisal ol the after 
The 


happy bec ause they had shared some 


noon activilies. children were 
thing with their mothers. The teach 
er Was happy because the skills ol 
communication, of cooperative plan 
ning, and of the solving ol problems 
had been used in a purposetul actiy 
ily. 

GROWTH 


COMES THROUGH 


RECOGNIZING PROBLEMS 


By the time boys and girls reach 
the intermediate grades, they have a 
of the 


mental skills. Further development of 


good Grasp of most funda- 
these skills must be paralleled with 
an understanding of the problems 
pertinent to each individual child, as 
well as to the age group. Opportuni 
ties to plan many activities with the 
recognition and approval of adults 
furthered this purpose. One such ac- 
tivity is a class-club period held once 


a week. II orew oul of a need for a 


delinite time when collections of 
articles could be shared. Sharing 
helped bring about other worth- 


while activities that were organized 
and used. After the first two periods 
a suggestion was made to have the 
meetings in charge of officers. At 
this time the city and county olficials 
were being elected, and the pupils 
investigated and studied election pro- 
cedures in the community, with the 
intention of using as many of these 
as they could in their own room. It 
became necessary for each pupil to 
judge critically the ability of each 
candidate as to his ability to carry 
oul the duties of the office. The chil 
dren liked the responsibilities that 


came with the various activities. 


(Group singing and musical num 
bers by the pupils playing instru- 
ments were usually a part of each 
program. Planning for a party neces- 
sitated the formation of many com 
mittees in which pupils had the op- 
portunity to work, in many circum- 
stances solving their problems. The 
members of the group enjoyed the ex 
hibits and stories prepared for them 
by adults. Planning and writing 
thank-you notes gave much practice 
skills. At 


in communication every 
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meeting, the pupils were aware ol 
their part in helping make their 
school function well in the commun- 
ity, as they discussed the services ol 
the Junior Red Cross, the problems 
of the School Patrol, and the sugges 
tions solicited by the Student Coun 
cil. Participation in all of these activi- 
ties helped each pupil discover the 
contributions he could make to be- 
come a better member of the group. 
SPECIAL CLASSES RENDER SERVIC! 
The special class for physically 
handicapped children has, in general, 


the same educational aims as do the 


other classes in the Laboratory 
School. 
Physically and mentally handi- 


capped children need to develop an 
understanding of their assets and 
liabilities. They must learn to over- 
come their handicaps, not through 
arousing sympathy, but through the 
development of what latent abilities 
they may have. 

Many extra problems which call 
for cooperative planning and prob. 
lem solving arise in the Special Class 


as a result of the differences in the 


chronological age of the members of 


this group. These points may be illus- 
trated by relating the manner in 
which the children planned to help 
child feel that 


wanted and needed by the other chil- 


a young she was 


dren in the room. 
The teacher introduced the prob 


lem by telling the children that on 


the following day a new child would 
the She 


plained to the children that this child, 


be enrolled in class. 
who was much younger than they 
and who had never been in school 
helore, would be unable to do many 
of the things that they were capable 
of doing. She then asked the children 
for suggestions of ways in which 
they might help this new child. 

One child suggested that they ap 
point someone to take care of her and 
show her around the building. Anoth- 
er said that she could read a story 
to her, and a third suggested bring- 
ing toys for her to play with. One 
child volunteered to bring a doll. One 


of the bevs wanted to build a doll 
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idea 


this 


one of 


but 


when 


house lor her, Was 


abandoned the older 
boys said if they were going to build 
a doll house, they might as well 
build a play house so that she could 
play in it and keep her toys in it, too. 
All of the children seemed to think 
that this was a sood idea, and each 
child offered to make something lor 
the play house. 

Altre the new 


the room for several days, the chil- 


child had been in 


dren held an election tor room duties. 


The new girl was nominated (by one 


ol the group) to empty the pencil 
sharpener. That's something she can 
This child 


realized that in order for any child 


do to help,” he said. 


lo really become a member ol a class 


he must assume some responsibility 


lor it. 

During the last few weeks the 
children of the physically handi- 
capped class built a small stage, 


wrole a play, and constructed pup- 
pets. The results of their efforts have 
both 


from the standpoint of technical ade- 


been eminently satislactory, 
quacy and of the educational values 
derived from the activity. 
Handicapped children are usually 
sheltered and over-protected: hence 
they need to learn to develop inde- 
pendence of thought and expression. 
The puppel play project proved to be 
the 


children could share cooperatively in 


an excellent medium whereby 
the planning, solving of problems, 
and development of skills of oral 
communication. Through the presen 
tation of the play to numerous classes. 
the feel that a 


closer relationship existed between 


children came _ to 
them and the other children in the 
building. This new feeling ol belong 
ing to a larger oroup has helped to 
difficult 


barriers encountered in the educ ation 


diminish one of the most 


of class OrOoups of handicapped chil 


dren. 


Jemple - - - 


(Continued from page 153) 
lows through by alert but casual ol: 


jection to thoughtless discourteousies 


on the part of students to students 


In addition to teaching respect for 
each other, the typing teacher has a 
lavorable opening to teach respect 
lor property through the care she re- 
quires students to take of the type. 
writers. Improper erasing procedures 
due to indillerence or lack of knowl 
edge, are responsible lor the major 
part ol repair bills which are paid by 
the taxpayer. Students are oblivious 
of this tact: when intormed or re- 
minded of the abuse, typical students 
respond properly. Thoughtfulness and 
haste are forever with us, neverthe 
less. The teacher needs a plan to 
insure protection of school property, 
Teachers, be on the spot as erasures 
are being made: move. the Carriage 
voursell when the operator has neg- 
lected to: keep individual records 
of violations which charge the student 
with disregard lor property. (oopera 
tion will come rapidly. Has progress 
heen made because the student has 
learned regard tor property, or be 
cause the teacher is vigilant? No 
doubt, both but the 


truth remains, a change in attitude 


factors exists: 


is nol likely without the teacher's 
providing the learning situation and 


employing the follow through. 


Consideration must also be civen 


in the classroom to conservation, 
which is a public trust of every citi- 
zen, young and old. This must be 
taught and practiced before it be. 
comes a habit. The typing laboraton 
lends itself to such an eventuality 
under the suidance of the teacher 
who sees its importance even though 
the possibilities lor developing it may 
seem limited. Time is money to busi- 
Hess. Employees who have the per- 
sonal interest which business wants 
and needs are not inclined to waste 
time. Others may nol have been sul- 
I ‘ently impressed with its value 
when they were in the classroom. The 
teacher again can set the pattern by 
having her work so carelully planned 
that it is apparent she is losing no 
lime in moving trom one activity to 


another. All materials must he well 


. 


organized and at hand ready lor use 


The student is to be taught that his | 


work is to. start promptly and con: 
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tinue at a st ady pace throughout the 


hour. It the student understands he 


is to he evaluated on how he spends 
his time during the whole class per 
iod, he will utilize it better. You aks. 
the 


learned the value of time? I can only 


“Does thal mean student has 
sav he has heen made CONS ious ol 
its value. and thal is al step mn the 
right direction. It takes time, though. 


lo teach the worth ot time. 


Teach conservation ol supplies, too. 
Practice work single spaced saves 30 
per cent of the student's paper sup 
ply; using both sides of the paper 
saves 300 per cent, too. Yes. he will 
still need to buy paper hut not as 
much. This practice has to be taught: 
it does not come naturally. The teach 
order to 
alert to 


the stu 


er will find it necessary in 
achieve this objective to be 
waste as she works among 
dents. In directing the formation ol 
the habit of conservation of supplies. 
the teacher will need to change the 
line spacer many times; she will sal 
vage, as il Is being discarded. piece 
alter piece ol paper, « lean on one side, 
Has the student learned to conserve / 


\t least the teac her has tried to teach. 


To plan and to work to give busi 
ness young people who have under 
standings and appreciations plus the 
skills, to imbue young crlizens with 
cooperative and responsible attitudes 
is a big goal. It is not an impossible 
one for teachers who sense the oppor 
tunities, though they be obscure. for 
teachers who leel the responsibilities. 
though they be tedious, and for teach 
ers who work tirelessly to achieve the 


big little things. 


eller - - - 


(Continued from page 1354) 
and Chemi_ the Magician are theis 


lavorites. 


Reading can be contagious 
When the book has a real appeal, 
the child takes it home and very olten 
the family enjoys it with him. Bob's 
mother said one day, “You know Id 
like for Bob to bring home lack Tales 


again. We take turns reading it aloud 
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Bob's lathes 


is more exciting than a storv in a 


to each other. Savs il 


detective magazine. lanet. an ele, 


cn-vear old, came rushing into the 


library. saving Lo vou have a hard 
book that | can read? My brother is 
coming home from the Army. He says 
that | can't read.” Since Janet was 
interested in horses, she chose Kina 


of the Wind. The 


Came to the library and said. m read 


next day Janet 
the first three chapters to my brother 
He believes that | can read now. Do 
vou know that when | finished read 
ing he took the book lrom me and 


read it? He said it was the best book 


about horses that he had read. 


Children need to read a variety o} 


books mn order lo understand the 


world about them in order to think 
more clearly on vital issues. It is in 
the elementary school library that 


children may begin to develop the 
habits that 


tend to make them re 
sponsible, cooperative group members 


of societ. 


Pound-Smith - - - 


(Continued from page 156) 

2. Develop skills that will contrib 
ute to finer and better living. A 
skillful person is prolicient in many 
fundamental skills, such as walking. 
running, lilting, and dodging which 
are essential to living salely and suc 
cesstully. Through a broad program 
of physical activities, consisting ol 
team games, individual sports, stunts, 
tumbling rhythms, formalized activi 
ties, and contests these basic. skills 


are developed. 


The teaching of skills is an impor 
tant factor in physical education and 
is particularly important to bovs and 
sirls for happy living. Much of child 
life is play and much of it deals with 
physical skills. The child must master 
the fundamental processes or suller 
the consequence of loss of standine 
and recognition among his fellows. 
loss of social status is one of life’: 
most severe punishments, and may be 
avoided by improving physical abili 
ties. Regardless of whether boys and 


girls train for a profession or enter 


other walks of life. training in tunda 
skills is A well 
organized the best 
opportunity tor children to develop 


skills. lhe 


instruction in a wide variety of acti 


mental necessa;ry. 


program olters 


modern program otters 
ities to the end thal participation may 
result in jov and satisfaction to the 
boy and girl. ¢ ertainly physical edu 
cation contributes to the attainment 


of the fundamental skills. 


» 4 Develop and maintain maximum 
physical efficiency. The original aim 
of physical education as introduced 
into the educational picture was ex 
ercise, pure and simple. The other 
values obtainable in the total physi 
cal education program as conducted 
in the modern schools of today have 
developed through the vears. lo de 
velop and maintain maximum phy 
sical ellic lency, however, is regarded 
by most physical educators as one ol 
the prime objectives of physic al edu 
cation. Physical fitness is desirable 
and important in every person s lile. 

The development of the “strong 
man type is not the ideal the physi- 
cal education instructor concerns him- 
sclf with, but it is important that each 
individual has sufficient strength to 
meet his maximum needs and _ thal 
his bodily processes are functioning 
ethic iently. 

Other qualities from the neuro 
muscular standpoint that the physical 
education teacher is striving to de 
velop are endurance, speed, balance. 
and agility. The individual who has 
these qualities developed to a certain 
extent at least, is better able to adjust 
lo the problems of living. 

Other things being equal, the per 
son who exercises these qualities 
through pleasurable games and ac 
livities will enjoy better functioning 
of the bodily processes and, therefore, 
better health. 


|. Instill in the individual a desire 
lo participate in wholesome recrea 
tional aclivily. The term recreation is 
a very broad term including all types 
The 


physical education program can con 


ol activities within its scope. 


cern itself with only a part of the 
total recreational picture, but it is a 


very vital part. The physical educa 
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tion student should participate in 


dancing, tennis, swimming, golf. 
bowling, badminton, are hery, camp 
ing, boating, handball and other a 
tivities. 

These activities not only contribu: 
to the individual's present enjoyment! 
an well-being but help provide a 
good background for a well-balanced 
adult life. By developing a certain 
amount of proticiency in these actin 
ities, one learns the real joys of self 
expression whi h otherwise he might 
never have the opportunity to learn. 
To ascertain if these objectives are 
being attained it is necessary thal 
testing devices be employed to mea 
sure accurately and economically 
these facts concerning each individ 
ual. It is quite obvious, of course, 
that some qualities are more easily 
measured than others. For example. 
it is quite easy to determine how fast 
an individual can run a_ hundred 
but 


determine 


matter to 


ability 


vards quite another 


his leadership 
where subjective ratings must be re 
lied upon. 

To meet the needs of the individ 
ual, tests should be selected that mea 
sure the person's capacities for de 
velopment and this information uti 
lized in the most effective manner. 
His achievements in various activi 
ties should also be tested and the re 
sults employed for his general edu 
cational progress. 

In keeping with other phases o| 
edudation. physical education wil! 
only result in desirable outcomes 
when learning activities are properly 
organized. Boys and girls need in 
struction in how to play. They can 
not participate protitably in activities 
merely through being provided with 
facilities and equipment. Skillful) in 
struction and suidance will be neces 
sary if desirable outcomes are to a: 
crue from participation in the pro 
gram. 

In the present day all teachers, as 
well as all phases of education, mus! 
aid in helping boys and girls develop 
to the fullest their individual Capac} 
ties and adjust to the social environ 
ment in which they find themselves. 


Physical education as one phase ol 
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education. has a distin [ contribution 


to make toward the aim of education. 


Physical education furnishes unique 
situations which make it possible lor 
the child to make progress toward the 
attainment of these objec tives. Op 
portunities to lead, follow, contribute 
to group wellare, and develop a rep 
ertoire of activities are made possible 


through a caretully planned program. 


Bell - - - 


(Continued from page 133) 
opment and lack emotional conflicts, 
and have developed an understand 
ing of the changes through which 
they are passing then the effort is 
well worthwhile. If such a study ol 
mental hygiene will aid in develop 
ing better citizens, the time spent, if 


is felt. iS well invested. 


Mller - - - 


(Continued from page 127) 


Very desirable lor beginning students. 
The 


combined 


accompanying — picture 


string, wind. and drum 


classes from the filth and sixth orade 


rooms with student teachers in 


( harge. 


luring one semester ol each Veafpk., 


students in the junior high school. 


seventh and eighth orades. are en 


('oming to the music 


rolled in music. 


show ’ 


the students make 


hetween 


department, 
a 


choice instrumental MUSi¢ 
and seneral MUSIC. 
instrumental music have opportunity 
(to the extent of available schoo 
instruments, individually owned jn 


struments, and rentals) to try to leam 


to play the instruments of their « hoice 


or those recommended by the tea her 
When it is possible this class should 
be formulated during the latter Darl 
of the previous semester, through , 


otherwise. much 


testing program; 
time will be lost at the beginning o| 
the semester by students who are un 
decided as to which class they belong 
Students are permitted lo drop in 
strumental music and go to genera! 
music when they find lack of taleni 
or insufficient interest if this is dis 
covered at the beginning of the sem 


ester. 


In this high school class 


students are assigned the hasic in 


juUNiO! 


struments thal are also used in th 


inajor organizations. ln some Cases 


this require either duplicate 


the 


mouthpieces before and alter use 


will 


mouthpie es or sterilization 0} 


The disadvantages of this junior 
high school plan is that the students 
are out of general music in favor o! 
instrumental music, or out of instru 
mental music in favor of general mu 
sic. For the instrumental music teach: 
er this program offers an excellent 
opportunity for the recruitment pro 


cram. The picture shows a typical 
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junior high S¢ hool class with student 
teacher in charge. 

This training program is nol pre 
ented as the ideal. but just another 


instrumental music teacher 


way the 
may keep a balanced band and Ol 


chestra from year to year. 


late - - - 


(Continued from page 137) 
lis important objective is to work 
with both in helping to direct the 
child in a democratic way to become 
a valuable citizen and one willing to 
engage In all 


functions for the sood of the com 


social activities and 
munity. ur aim is to develop chil 
dren who are aware of the communi 
lv s failings and its needs: for this 
— critical thinking is promoted. 

The functional aspect of art pro 
vides a means through which the 
child learns to live with others. to 
share and to contribute. He learns to 
think and express himself as an indi 
vidual. The pupil trains himself to 
think critically, and to become more 
contident to judge what is sood and 
what is bad, whether it be connected 
with the designing of a frock. the 
planning ofa dwelling, or the arrang 
ing of a bulletin board. The stu- 
dent learns as an individual through 
his own research to decide what to 
contribute in the betterment of his 


town, and himself. 


McDougal - - - 


(Continued from page 1351) 
dents in this class are mainly ones 
who are earning a major or a minor 
in science. They are nol necessarily 
non-college people and are nol par 
ticularly selected by intelligence. This 
class studied house construction last 
year and visited a number of new 
homes under construction and saw 
and discussed types of building ma 
lerial. 


Chemistry is taught every year and 
a physics course every two years 
and these classes generally accommo 


date the majority of students for two 
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Veafls ol secondary science and three 
Vealrs lor ai considerable number. 
The experiences of handling, doing. 
measuring, interpreting, o1 observing 
are the meat of the science course 
today. Prin ipals and superintendants 
could help lo improve science edu 
cation by encouraging an atlempl by 
the 


work real and vital. The prolessional 


their science teachers to make 
education of the science teacher to 
day stresses laboratory and demon 
stration techniques, it stresses learn 


the 


learning of field trip and films. Be 


ing by investigation and rich 
oinning tear hers who show evidences 


of ambition, ingenuity, and a_ love 
lor working with children, as well 
as good scholarship could, in well 
equipped classrooms, raise the level 
of science education oreatly. 

Viany people teaching science to 
day leel little responsibility towards 
their teaching, the curriculum, their 
rooms, apparatus, and equipment he 
cause the science classes are spread 
out among people who do work in 


feels that 


personal pride in the science depart 


other fields and no one 


ment that is so necessary tor sood 


morale. 


Shontz - - - 


(Continued from page 152) 


and girls to help so that the work will 
be continued after they go on to the 
Senior High S« hool Science Club. 


Some of the children who have 


worked on the court and some who 
who have just heen interested on 


lookers have asked for advice in mak 


ing plantings ol shrubs, flower gar 


+ om) 


dens and SOWING grass In their own 


vards. 

Also they have become intensely) 
interested in planning and volunteer 
ing to help with the rest of the school 
vard. 

There are many other examples ol 


activities and interests developed 


through science experiences which 


These 


broaden and develop attitudes and 


could be related. interests 
appreciations that will have mean 


ings and influence in the adult lives 


ol thy children who have the OPpor 


tunity to participate. 


In carrving oul such learning ex 
periences boys and girls not only 
develop interests and attitudes, but 
all the accepted objec tives of science 
teaching. They learn to solve prob 
lems, cultivate scientilic attitudes and 


learn scientilic methods of procedure. 


Hennedy - - - 


(Continued from page 128) 
subject matter? On the elementary 
level, it might be somewhat the con- 
verse. Is the subject matter adapt 
able in selection, organization, and 
method of presentation to the mathe 
matical immaturity of the pupil 7” 
Who is to answer these questions ¢ 
The content of instruction should not 
lead to 


only develop citizens but 


competent — sc holarship in mathe 


matics. 


A progressive society requires a 


progressive education. “Because of 
environment and heredity there are 
individual differences which make it 
neceasary to continually modily a 
curriculum. An adaptive society can- 
not be controlled by anything but 


So the hidden 


capacities and differences in the pu- 


adaptive persons. 


pils should be detected. Knowledge 
of acquaintance comes from the ex- 
perience of fact and situation while 
knowledge about is the product of 
reflective and abstract thinking. 
-ducation should train the young 
to earn dollars and to face the reali- 
ties of lile. “Man does not live by 
bread alone,” An education must pro- 
vide the future generations with an 
appreciation of those great cultural 
that 


The imprint of mathematics is to be 


values Save man his stature. 


lound on many of the signiticant 
cultural trends of history.” No one 
denies the practical value of mathe- 
matics. Every educated person should 
know what mathematics means and 
what its oreatest uses are and he able 
to decide how far he should study it 
beyond this elementary knowledge. 
“Citizenship should certainly mean 


more than alertness to current prob- 
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lems, and awareness of civic responsi 
bility, and willingness to aid in wor- 
thy enterprises. It should embrace 
cultural interests and appreciations, 
and imply a higher degree of compe 
tence in the actual work in which one 


is engaged. 


A function of our school is to equip 
hoys and girls to be effective members 
of our society and to appreciate our 
child 


can proceed to a much higher degree 


culture. A who understands 
in achievement on his own than the 
one who can only compute. “With 
individual development comes a 
greater interest in mathematics and 
struc 


therefore a more worthwhile 


ture is built by him.” The pupil 
should grasp the idea through fun 
tional relationships, dependence, and 
correspondence. He should see that 
mathematics is an interpreter of life 


the the 


mathematician can appreciate arith- 


and world. Even young 
metic if he has a teacher who has a 
rich background for the simple ma- 
terial she is using to teach numbers. 
If she does not have this apprecia- 
tion, the teaching of arithmetic suf- 
fers. “Appreciation can come to the 
teacher if she will study the order. 
law, and beauty of the world. The 
teacher s appreciation will contribute 
to the richness of the pupil s appre 


iation. 


“Persons with no mathematical 
training will never reach full appre 
iation and enjoyment of the beauties 
of nature, art, architecture, for they 
have no knowledge ot seometri 
laws and relationships, and cannot 
recognize the basic forms.” They fail 
the 


say nothing about the universe. “A 


to understand solar system to 
cultured man is one who is at home 
in the world.” Mathematics did not 
come about in the universe as an aid 
to finance nor for any utilitarian rea 
son, but seems to have its origin as 
a science in the minds of those who 
the the 


religious formalism, and made an ef 


followed courses of stars, 
fort to grasp the universe. Again it 
is the responsibility of mathematics 
to develop the ability to recognize 


the 


study of social problems, but also 


and wse quantitative data in 
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to remember that search into the In 
finite leads us on today as of yore. 
The influence that mathematics has 
long had in our civilization and its 


growing importance indicates in a 
general way the place it should ox 
cupy in education. “And so the role 
of mathematics today is that of a 


pillar of our democratic framework. 
Our problem is to revamp the con 

tents and methods of mathematics so 

thal 


from its future study. Maybe these 


better values can be achieved 
“four pertinent questions would be 
an aid: “Do we know where we are 
soing / [do we know where we want 
to go’? Do we know why we are do- 
ing what we should be doing / Lo we 
know what we should be doing?” 
If we could find answers to the above 
questions, mnybe the boy or gir! 
would no longer be a wanderer 
wending his or her way through the 
labyrinth ol hieroglyphics. Science 
is a mystery lor many of us. But “Th 
scientilic pro¢ edure and critical think- 
ing are nol applied to problems ot 
human relationships, our social or 
der will take its place with the ‘has 
been’ nations and a more able one 


The this 


nation is al stake. Success will come 


will replace it. future of 


as a result of bombardment of ideas 
and not as a result of atomic energy. 
and multiplies 


Happiness adds 


when we divide it with others.— 


( ‘arly le. 


(lark, thmer J. - - - 


(Continued from page 111) 


courses taught, (2) providing pro 
fessional leadership education, (3) 
conducting experiments and doing 


work in citizenship 
(4) 


teachers direct experience in the use 


other research 


education, and giving student 
of Project materials and procedures. 
It should be added that the success 
or failure of a citizenship education 
program at the tea hers college level 
will depend largely on what take 
place in the laboratory school. Su 
cess will depend upon close coopera 


tion between the stalt members o} 


the laboratory school and the College 
instructors involved. 

7. Financial assistance will be ro 
quired if the program ts to be SUCCESss 
ful 


Ways more costly in terms ot teac her 


| aboratory expericnces are al 


time than are recitation activities. A\ 
successful program cannot be Carried 
out unless recognition is given to the 
loads of those teachers taking Part, 
Laboratory school teachers are al 
ready burdened with more teaching 
hours per week than thei: college 
colleagues: it would be 
increase such a burden. In addition 
lo the factor of teacher time, more 
money will be needed for teaching 
materials and resources than tormer. 
ly. 

8. The teacher is the key person in 
any citizenship education program, 
It should be recognized that pupils 
residents of the community, adminis. 
trators. and college students will have 
important responsibilities in such 
program. However, if American edu. 
cation successtully helps to rededj. 
cate citizens to American ideals. it 
will be the individual teacher who 
plays the major role. Such a state. 
ment appears so obvious that it war 
further comments. 


rants no 


A CHALLENGE TO OTHER SCHOOLS 


The 


directed for the most part to labora 


above discussion has been 
lory s« hools. However, it would seem 
apparent that much of what is offered 
by the Citizenship Education Project 
would be of assistance to other 
schools not now involved. The goal 
ol the Project staff is to work eventu 
ally with every Sé hool and teacher i 
the country tor improved citizenshi 
education. Administrators and teach 
ers who are interested in cooperating 
in the Project will be happy to know 
that plans are now being made by 
which regional centers will be set ul 
to assist in the promotion of the pro 
oram. Whether or not your parti ular | 
area will be served in this way wi 
depend largely on your needs ant 
desires. Indiana State Teachers Col-f 
lege, as in the past, stands ready | 


be of assistance wherever needed. 
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Clark, Meribah - - - 


(Continued from page 121) 
ing. This meeting opened the door 
lor frank discussion in later confer 


ences between the regular teachers 


and student! teachers as to where the 


responsibilities of each hegin and end 


and the atmosphere was greatly 


cleared. 

The third meeting, as far as the 
council was concerned, was the most 
important of all hecause it was the 
culminating discussion following 
these held by homerooms and_ the 
student teat hers. The whole student 
body was involved and urged to take 
vert by directing questions to the 
members of a panel. The panel con 
sisted of two senior high, two junior 
high students, two student teachers 
now in training and two who had 
completed their practice, and one 
regular fac ulty member. The sponso! 


of the coun il served as moderator. 


Questions and answers were as 
follows: 

Do student teachers think that stu 
dents try to break them? No. But stu 
dent teachers are not sure how much 
students do thru ignorance and how 
much they intend to do to make 


teaching hard. 

How much control does a student! 
teacher think he should have? Stu 
dent teachers are not sure, but they 


would like to have complete control. 


What kind of control should a stu 
dent teacher exert? Students expec! 
force but they should think in terms 
of inner controls if they expect to be 


treated as adults. 


How 


teachers 


should 


student 


much lime student 


give lo teaching 7 
All they can and then some. 

What kind of contacts should stu 
dents have with students outside the 
classroom? All should be friendly, 
like speaking to them on the street. 
but character of contacts should de- 
pend on the conditions and individ 
uals concerned. 

This discussion was so lively that 
the time ran oul quickly. A quick 
summary ol discussed 


points was 
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made, and students left wishing for 
more. 

The council was pleased with the re 
sults of the project because they had 
successfully attacked a behavior prob 
lem. It was good for students, stu 
dent teachers and faculty members 
to talk over the situation. Each group 
came through with greater respecl 
lor the other, an a broader point of 
view of the whole. As a council mem 
ber expressed it, we started with the 
idea of giving student teachers ad 
vice: but we ended with the feeling 
that we were the ones that needed to 


be advised. 


CWNg-Hake - - - 


(Continued from page 130) 


Salvador. ( suatemala. Haiti, Hondur 


as, Mlexico, Nicaragua, Panama. 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, 
lraguay and Venezuela. As these 
republics became separate political 
entities, their cultural heritage con 
tinued to bring them together. Span 
ish is the official language of mos! 
of the member states. The exceptions 
Haiti L'nited 


are Brazil. and the 


States. 

These twenty-one nations with a 
combined population of about 290 
million people are closely related to 
each other by geographical location 
and historical background. They 
jointly occupy the continent known to 
all as “America”. The word “Ameri 
ca is ol rich significance. It implies 
the spirit of the New World—of the 
explorers and the liberators of the 
past, of the men of all ages who love 
freedom and independence, who have 
sincere respect for the individual, 
who hold high the ideals of democra- 
cy, and who are conscious of a sense 
of brotherhood among all peoples. 
And “American in its truest sense 
means all the people of the Americas. 

There are great lessons to be 
learned from the Spanish explorer, 
and who. 


missionaries conquerors 


within half a century after the dis- 
covery of the New World, had found- 
ed almost all the great cities of Span- 


ish America from Mexico City to 


Buenos Aires. And wherever Spanish 
conquerors went, Spain went with 
them. They took with them its lang 
uage, its customs, its faith and ideals. 
Although the entire country of Spain 
is not so large as Texas, it has shaped 
the lives of millions of Americans. In 
many ways the people of the Latin 
American republics differ from one 
the 
their lives are shaped by Spanish 
Whether _ the 


Americ an Is Cuban. Mexican, Costa 


another, yet in fundamentals 


tradition. Spanish 
Rican or Chilean he has inherited 
from Spain the pattern of his daily 
routine, as well as his social, relig. 
ious and family life. He has also in 
herited a strong sense of dignity. He 
gives great importance to dress and 
manner. He is proud and_ sensitive 
and he wishes to be treated with re 
spect. Certain patterns of living are 
repeated in all Spanish speaking 
countries and we can best have a 
the 


Spanish American by learning his 


sympathetic understanding of 
language and reading the literature 
of his country. In this way the stu 
ent has a part in the larger horizon 


of international relations. 


Many thinking people look toward 
South America as the continent of 
the Relations the 


LInited States and Latin America are 


future. hetween 
better and closer than they have ever 
heen before. A gradual  Americani 
zation” of the continent is taking 


place. U.S. 


stimulating this 


movies and radio are 
and it 


will increase as commercial, politi- 


movement 


cal and cultural relations devel- 
op. In order to foster this relation- 
ship it is well for students to under- 
stand the main problems of Latin 
America which are bad transporta- 
lion, social underdevelopment, pover- 
ty and illiteracy. It should be our aim 
to raise their standard of living and 
of education. 

Audio-visual aids are very condu 
cive to the cultural program of lang- 
uage teaching, and here at the Lab- 
oratory School we are fortunate in 
having access to many such teaching 


Films the 
daily lives of the Spanish speaking 


helps. vividly portray 
peoples as well as the geographical. 
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historical and commercial aspects of 
the countries. The use of bulletin 
board displays, scrap books and post- 
ers are also a valuable aid in this 
cultural program. From time to time 
speakers are brought to the Spanish 
Classes—people who have traveled 
in Spanish speaking countries, or 
natives of the republics who speak or 
sing in the native tongue. Quite fre- 
quently we sing Spanish songs and 
dialogues are performed in Spanish 
by different members of the classes. 
An excellent way in which students 
may have first-hand experience in 
international relations is through cor 
respondence with students of the for 
eign country. We are planning to 
start a program of this kind in the 
Fall. 

The Spanish conquerors had great 
visions and boundless energy to over 
come the gigantic barriers of the 
Andes and to cross many frontiers in 
order to reach their goal. In learning 
the language and the cultural back. 
ground of these people, the student 
himself overcomes barriers and crosses 
frontiers, so to speak. They are the 
frontiers he crosses in his imagination 
as he studies the young republics 
within our own hemisphere. They are 
also the barriers he removes between 
himself and the people of other lands 
when he passes from prejudice to 
understanding and cordiality. They 
are the difficulties he masters as he 
climbs toward perfection in the skill 
of learning a language, for learning 
a language does mean developing a 
skill. In so doing the student has an 
opportunity to put into practice that 
special American sense of pushing 
ahead, of overcoming obstacles. tack- 


ling new jobs—crossing frontiers. 


Brown - - - 


(Continued from page 126) 


ideas in action. . .To realize their 
full value direct experience must be 
carefully planned and guided so as 
to help the student develop sound 
principles and generalizations which 
are used in meeting subsequent situ- 


ations. 
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Gillum - - - 


(Continued from page 120) 
zens, not merely of law enforcement 
officers, in building a better commun 
ity. History, we had learned, was 
made up of the lives of individuals. 
The past of Terre Haute, through the 
efforts of earnest and loyal citizens, 
had been worthy. The present. still 
holds many such citizens. The future 
depends upon what individuals in 


this community make it. 


REFERENCES USED IN THE 
UNIT 

Midwest Heritage, John Drury: 
Historic Midwest Houses, John Dru 
ry; Indiana Guide Book, Indiana 
Writers Project; The Wabash, Ed- 
ward Wilson; History of Vigo Coun 
ty (1891), Bradby; History of Vigo 
County, William J. Cronin; Greater 
Terre Haute and Vigo County, C. C. 
Oakey: Portfolio of Terre Haute Pic- 
tures; Vigo County Atlas 1874; Indi 
ana, An Interpretation, John Bartlow 
Martin; The Wabash Valley Re 
members, publication of the North 
west lerritory Sesqui Centennial 
Committee; Art Souvenir of Terre 
Haute 1894: Indiana Magazine of 
History, December 1938: “Pamphlet 
on President Cabinet’: 
John P. Usher: American Guide 
book, Scrapbooks, Swope Art Gal- 
lery: Scrapbooks, Emeline Fairbanks 
Art Gallery: 

Scrapbooks, Laboratory School Li 
brary; Scrapbook, Juliet Peddle’s 
Pictures and Historical Sketches of 
Early Vigo County: Outlook, Decem- 
ber 1922; Wabash Express, Decem- 
ber 19, 1860:A.P., the Story of the 
News, Oliver Gramling; The Story 
of a Hoosier Immigration, Mary Eliz- 
abeth Pedle: A Tour through Indi 
ana in 1840, Kate Milner Rabb: 
Story of Indiana, Logan Esary: Indi 
ana State Teachers College Cata 
logue: Rose Polytechnic Catalogue: 
Indiana Review, Pictorial, Political. 
and Historical 1938; Once upon a 
Time, Charity Dye; Readings in Ind 
iana History, History Section, LS. 
T.A.; History of Indiana State Teach 


Lincoln's 


(1865-1945), W. J 


Lynch; Adversary in the House, Irv. 


ers College 


ing Stone; Who's Who in America: 
Current Biography, February 1946: 
Living Authors; Encyclopedias and 
American history text books: Cham. 


ber of Commerce pamphlets. 


Hostracts of Theses 


Hammond, Darlene, A History of 
Central School, Michigan City, Indi 
ana. June, 1951. 85pp. (No. 721). 

Problem. This work was written 
lo present a clearly defined picture 
of the development of Central School 
in Michigan City, Indiana. An effor 
was made to relate the important 
events and to evaluate their signifi- 
cance in the light of educational 
trends and developments. 

Method. References were made to 
the following sources: Superintend. 
ent’s reports, Minutes of the Board of 
School 


people closely associated with Cen- 


Trustees, Interviews with 
tral school, Newspapers, Books and 
researches. These data were collected 
and organized in their order of se- 
quence to give an over-all picture of 
Central School. 

Findings. The result of the work 
as a whole depicts the progress of 
Central School regarding the physi- 
cal structure and educational devel- 
opment. By way of comparison, the 
reader find that the Central 
School of today has been built with 


the “child” in mind. while the old 


will 


structure was merely a place to house 
and educate the pupil regardless ol 
the talents of the child or the com- 
munity in which he dwelt. 


The work further discloses the fine 


human relations’ program now in 


effect, and its bearing on the school 


program. 


An Analysis 


Hamrick, William J.. 


of the Factors Concerning Achieve- | 


ment of Mathematics Majors who 
Entered Indiana State Teachers Col. 
lege in 1946. 1951. 47 pp. 
(No. 722). 


Problem. It was the purpose of this 
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study to compare the mathematics 
achievement! majors with some of the 
known factors of these students upon 
entering college. These factors were 
mathemati« s scores on the lowa High 
School Content test administered to 
all freshmen, psychological scores, 
high school mathematics ac hievement, 
and combinations of these factors. 
The procedure was to show the cor 
relations between these factors and 
college mathematics achievement, 
and to base conclusions on the rela 
tionships discovered. 

Method. The 


was used throughout the study. Cor 


statistical method 
relations of the various factors and 
combinations of the factors with the 
college mathematics indexes were de 
veloped. The Pearson Product-Mo- 
ment formula was used in the cor- 
relations. It was also necessary to de- 
termine the mean an standard devia 
tion for each of the groups of data. 

The coetti 
cients of correlation were found be 
the 
mathematics who entered 
Indiana State in the fall of 1946 and 


their success in college mathematics. 


Findings. following 


tween known factors of the 


majors 


school 


I. High content gave a 
575. pe .0475 correlation. 
2. Psychological scores gave a 


507. pe .0529 correlation. 

3. High school mathematics index 
gave a .479, PE .0572 correlation. 

4. Average of high school content 
plus psychological gave a .38, PE 
0472 correlation. 

5. Average of all three factors gave 
a .059, PE .0429 correlation. This was 


by far the highest correlation. 


The correlation obtained between 
the average of all the factors and 
achievement in college mathematics 
is high enough to be of use to the stu- 
ents counselor. It was shown in the 
study that 85 per cent of the students 
with a mean score of 61 or better of 
the average of all the factors made 
aC grade or better in college mathe- 
matics. 

In conclusion this study has shown 
that the entrance tests scores and 
high school record do have a positive 


relationship (correlation) with suc- 
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cess of a student in college mathe 
matics. 


Book Reviews 


Gertrude Forrester, Methods of Vo 
(Boston: og ee 
1951). 


409 pp. (Revised and enlarged edi 


calional Guidance. 


Heath and Company, x + 


tion) 

“This book is devoted to spe 
cilic methods of helping youth 
plan their vocational lives.” These 


lirst words of Dr. Forrester’s preface 
attract the immediate interest of any 
one who is concerned with the wel 
lare of adolescents and who realizes 
how much they need help in making 
a vocational choice and in readying 


the 


themselves suitably lor work 


world. 

The promise implied in that first 
sentence is well fulfilled. The book 
is indeed down-to-earth and full of 
usable ideas. 

It has seven major divisions. The 
lirst concerns helping the student get 
a bird's eye view of the occupational 
world (10 chapters). The second tells 
how to help the student narrow his 
choice (3 chapters). The third offers 
suggestions for helping the student 
investigate special fields of work (5 
chapters). The fourth concerns giving 
information about conditions of work 

2 chapters) : the fifth, grooming pu- 

pil lor jobs (4 chapters) : the sixth, 
assembling information for vocation 
planning (2 chapters) ; the seventh, 
enlisting the cooperation of others 
(3 chapters). 

This that 


book is extremely practical. 


overview the 


Upon 


suggests 


reading individual chapters, one real- 
izes that it is actually just that. A 
description of Chapter 3. Visits to 
Places of Employment,” will show 
the nature of the material. In it are 
given eight examples of what schools 
have done in visiting a local plant 
or ollice, visiting individual workers 
on the job, using organized exhibits. 
and making long trips. In addition 
there are concise and practicable 
directions for preparing pupils for 


trips, for the follow-up. and for pre- 


paring the teachers for trips. Selected 
relerences at the end of the chapter, 
as well as references within the body 
of the text, seem very helpful. 

This book does not attempt to pre- 
sent much theoretical discussion of 
the problems of vocational guidance. 
Consequently it should be read as 
an adjunct to a good book on theory. 
ven so, one feels that every prin 
cipal should read it to see what can 
be done to give vocational help. 
Certainly anyone attempting voca- 
tional suidan e in high school or 
even the guiding of a home room 
should own a copy. 

—Margaret Malm 


Professor of Education 


Karl G. Garrison, Psychology of 
Adolescence, Fourth Edition, Pren 
tice-Hall, 1951. XXIII 
910. pp. 


Inc., plus 


Psychology of Adolecence by Karl 
Cs. Garrison is, first of all, a most 
attractive book in its physical make- 
up. The paper is good, the print clear 
and easy on the eyes, and center and 
side headings break up the material 
in ways to enhance its appearance 
and meaningtfulness. 

This fourth edition has been con- 
siderably changed from the previous 
one. New major topics have geen 
the 


brought up to date. All of the usual 


added and research has heen 


topics are covered—physical, emotion- 
al, mental, social, moral and religious 
development, vocational choice, de- 
linquency, the home, the school, and 
there 


community. In addition 


are 
adolescent problems, 
the 


personality, the hygiene of adoles- 


chapters on 


adolescent interests, adolescent 


cence, and adolescence and dem- 
ocracy. 

There are many helpful features in 
the book that should be mentioned. 
It has well chosen and well presented 
tables and figures. Each chapter is 
followed by “Thought Problems” and 
selected references. Four other fea- 
tures worthy of note because of their 
value are a selected annotated bibli- 
ography of professional books, one of 
popular literature related to adoles- 


cence, a diagnostic child study record, 
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and the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. There are, of course, a subject 
index and also an author index. 

The material of this text is certain 
ly to be commended for its good 
coverage, the sound common sense of 
the author, and the good selection of 
recent research. It does not read so 
smoothly or so interestingly as one 
might wish however. The reasons for 
this are several: In the first place, one 
feels that the subject matter could be 
better organized in regard to chapter 
divisions. Thus the material of Chap. 
ter VIII, “Social Growth and De- 
velopment, Chapter X, “The Adoles- 
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cent and His Peers,’ and Chapter 
XV, “Personal and Social Adjust- 
ments, might well be kept together 
and so integrated as to give a fuller 
and more rounded understanding of 
the adolescent's social interests and 
adjustment. Similarly Chapter XII, 
“The Adolescent at School,’ and 
Chapter XIX, “Educational Needs of 
the Adolescent,” 


brought together. In the second place, 


might better be 
the writing often lacks the concrete- 
ness which would make it the most 
meaningtul to the student reader. In 
the third place, students might find 


the book more stimulating it more 


were done to show how the informa. 
tion presented could be used in their 
work with teen-agers. 

All in all, then, one concludes that 
while Garrion’s Psychology of Adol. 
escence is not the kind of book which 
speaks for itself to the student who 
reads it but is rather the kind which 
demand much teacher interpretation 
and illustration, it does offer a de. 
pendable, up-to date overview of 
adolescent development with an ade. 
quate selection of research supported 
by the good common sense and jp. 
sight of the author. 

—Margarel Malm 


Professor of Education 
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STUDY THIS SUMMER 
at 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


First Summer Term — June 18 through July 20 


Second Summer [Term — July 23 through August 24 


WORKS HOF S 


FOURTH ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN THE PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH — June 18 to July 20 


Workshop Director: Dr. (jeorge E. Smock. chairman ol English Dept. al 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


Visiting Consultants: Dr. Paul Witty, Northwestern University, authority 
on reading problems. 


Lr. IR. W. Pence, DePauw (Jniversity, head ol 
English Dept. 


Prof. Charles Roberts, lniversity of Illinois, director 
of freshman rhetoric 


Dr. Florence Guild, Shortridge High School, Indi 
anapolis, head ol the English Dept. 


IUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORAL MUSIC ............. June 23 to June 30 
PES PMOL IIL. - ssa ’n: incal:in aikido a So ee ce we ee le June 23 to July 7 
Se Gee PL, «cde eee abe unease eee aeeasue July 9 to July 20 


SUED PISS oii aw esos wnaednwenndahn sat July 9 to July 20 


HOME ECONOMICS WORKSHOP IN CLOTHING .... June 18 to June 24 
Nirs. Edna Brvyte Bishop, conductor 
CONCENTRATED COURSE IN RED CROSS .......... June 25 to July 2 


Miss Marion Nic hols. Red Cross consultant. Eastern Indiana 


New Course Offering — “Seminar in Citizenship Education .. June 18 to July 20 
Dr. Elmer J. Clark. Indiana State Teachers College, conductor,—member 
ol Citizenship Education Project Committee 














SUMMER EVENT 8&8 


Convocations 
June 20—‘“In Operetta Time” August 1—Garland Evans Hopkins, Associate 
June Browne, contralto soprano from Editor of the Christian Century “You 
“The Northerners’”’ Can Influence World Affairs’’ 
Daniel Cobb, lyric tenor, star of August 15—Major Bob Gordon, American 
“Oklahoma” cartoonist, caricaturist, satirist, and 
June 27—George Jason, Stage, screen, radio, character analyst. 


and noted Broadway star. 

Juty 1t1—Dr. Luther Cole, Noted science 
lecturer and author “Modern Science 
Opens New Vistas” 


ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE FOR HOMEMAKING TEACHERS (Southwest Dist.)June 18, 19, & 20 
BOOK EXHIBIT ; : ; ; June 25 through June 28 


FOURTH SUMMER EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE : : ; - : June 25 
Seminar on Teaching Citizenship—Consultants: Social Studies: Dr. Howard B. Wilder, noted text- 
book writer. Reading Consultant—To be named later. 
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